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Education 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 





DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 





Theory, Practice, and History of Education.— 
J. W. Apamson, B.A., Professor (Head of 
the Department). 


Ethics.—Reverend A. CALDECOTT, 
D.D., Professor. 


Psychology.—C. S. Mygrs, M.A., M.D., Pro- 
fessor. W. Brown, B.A., Lecturer. 


D.Litt., 


The Department is recognised by the Board of 
Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers under the Teachers’ Registration Regu- 
lations. 


The Course, which includes Practical Work in 
Secondary Schools, extends over one academical 
year, beginning in October or January. It is 
suitable for those who are preparing to take the 
Teachers’ Diploma, University of London, and for 
the Certificate of the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 


The Fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, 
or 8 guineas per term (three terms in the year). 
Application should be made to 


PROF. ADAMSON, 
King's College, Strand, W.C. 





THE MOSHER BOOKS 


THE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 is 

now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
isnot made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by ‘‘a 
jollie good book’ jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 
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UEEN SQUARE CLUB. 





A social club for men and women interested in 
Politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain- 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
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XHIBITION OF FURNITURE, Metal 
Work and Modelled Ceilings, by ERNEST 

W. GIMSON.—DEBENHAM & FREEBODY’'S 
ART GALLERIES, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


NOTICE. 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 


to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.c. 


All business communica- 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 





Typewriting 


‘T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 

and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, The 

Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 








UTHORS’ MSS., $4. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 





M - TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 

* Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. JACKSON, 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W., (late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 





THE TYPEWRITING OFFICE for High- 

class work of every description. Authors’ 
MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words. Prompt. Accurate.— 
ERNEST C. PEARCE, 30 College Road, Reading. 
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Books for Sale 





ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 

half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 
for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W. E. GouLDEN, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 





OSTUME.—‘ TWO CENTURIES OF 

COSTUME IN AMERICA, 1620-1820,” 
by A. M. EarLE. Two vols., 8vo, profusely illus- 
trated. Macmillan, 1903. Published 21/- net, 
for 10/6 as new.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





BeeESs AT ONE-THIRD COST — 

Thousands of the Best Books at from 25 to 
80 per cent. below the original prices. Largest 
and best Stock of Secondhand and New Remainder 
Books in the World. Write for our January 
Catalogue—W. H. SmitH & Son, Library 


Books, etc,, Wanted 





‘TS CAMBRIDGE LITBRARY AGENCY, 
which is placing Novels, Short Stories, 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 (one hundred) 
Publishers and Periodicals, sold, on December 31, 
12 Short Stories and a Serial by UNKNOWN 
WRITERS. Hundreds of unique testimonials. 
All MSS. submitted by GEORGE G. MAGNUS, 
115 Strand, London. 





ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.—JACQUES ROSENTHAL, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 





HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages : 


FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 


THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 


FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 


FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members aud their 
families for holidays or during convalescence, 


SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 


SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 


EIGHTH. The paymentof the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, F.C. 





Price 6d.; by Post 8d. 


“UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE.” 
Edited by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
(Author of the ‘‘ Brer Rabbit '’ Stories). 

The latest American Magazine. Full of good things. 
JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 

Of all Booksellers and Newsdealers: or The International 

News Company, 5 Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

London, E.C. 





IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. 
Books Bought.—WALTER T. SPENCER, 27 New 








Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C, 


Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
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MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON 
PROCESS OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS. 
From the PRINCIPAL COLLECTIONS OF NOTE. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF 
WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of Permanent Photo- 
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of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
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No. 2. NOW READY. 1s. net. 


The - International 


The January number contains important articles by lead- 
ing Foreign Statesmen on the Crisis in Portugal, the 
Future of Austria, and the Labour Party in Belgium. 


Special features of the number are articles on New 
Developments in Art and Literature by Walter Crane, 
Professor Regnault (Paris), Lily Braun (Berlin), and Dr. 
Sechoenhof (Vienna), while the Editor contributes an 
article on the Awakening of Art in Oriental Countries, 
and the sensational new developments of realistic paint- 
ing in Japan, illustrated with several fine reproductions 
of the principal pictures. 


The - International 


The Magazine which records all important Reform Move- 
ments throughout the world. Over 250 Foreign Corre- 
spondents. Price 1s. net ; obtainable through any Bookseller. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


WILD HONEY FROM 
VARIOUS THYME. 


By MICHAEL FIELD. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s, net. The 
ACADEMY says :—‘‘ Michael Field is perhaps the greatest of our living 
lyric poets who are actually writing at this time.’’ 


THE CONGO AND THE 
COASTS OF AFRICA. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Illustrated, 6s. net. This 
book sheds much new and surprising light on the manner in which 
King Leopold has conducted and is conducting the government of 
the Congo. 





























GHEAPER EDITION. 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH, 


and other Geological Studies. By W. J. SOLLAS, LL.D. 
Illustrated, 6s. net. 





THE CAUSES OF PRESENT 
DISCONTENTS IN_ INDIA. 


By C. J. O'DONNELL, M.P. 2s. 6d. net. A criticism of the 
policy of the present Government, and a plea for the adoption of 
conciliatory methods. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE BLUE LAGOON. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of ‘‘ The Crimson Azaleas.”’ 
6s. A strikingly original romance. 


EVE’S APPLE. 


By ALPHONSE COURLANDER, Author of ** The Sacrifice,”’ &c. 
6s. A society romance with a strong ethical interest. 


The Crown and “Initiative” 


All interested in the discussion roused by Mr. Haldane 
should read Mr. Sidney Low’s illuminating chapters on 
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The Governanceof England 
Second and Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
Published by T. FISHER UNWIN, London, 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Earnest students of the drama will find buried in the 
shy columns of the New York Herald an “‘ interview,”’ 
in which Mr. James Welch throws a flood of light on 
how the successful plays of to-day—or some of them— 
are written. The information is so illuminating, the 
light so blinding, that for the benefit of those who do 
not habitually read the New York Herald we tran- 
scribe some of the choicest passages. ‘ The prompt 
book of When Knights were Bold, Mr. Welch told his 
interviewer, ‘‘is a literary curiosity. There is not a 
page of the original manuscript left intact. At every 
performance a shorthand writer is stationed in the 
wings and takes down every new word or bit of busi- 
ness that is introduced, and also records at just what 
the audience laughs each night. Then the next day, at 
rehearsal, the play is changed to suit the latest liking 
of the audience.” It is certainly an ingenious method 
of play-writing, and no doubt Mr. Welch is right in 
dubbing the prompt book that results from it a 
“‘curiosity,’’ though we should have hesitated to des- 
cribe it as “‘literary.’””, However, Mr. Welch seems to 
have had no such qualms, if the “‘ interviewer ’”’ is to 
be credited. ‘‘In this way,’’ he continues, ‘‘ the 
comedy has been written and re-written time after 
time.’’ (‘‘ Comedy” is good!) ‘‘ Whenever a young 
author comes around to sell me a play I just show him 
this manuscript, and let him see what is in store for 
him. If he is not frightened he has probably the right 
stuff in him, and is worth paying attention to.’’ Happy 
young author, who, after “coming around” to Mr. 
Welch, can survive his test, and so be deemed worthy 
to construct a ‘‘comedy”’ for the audiences who 
throng his theatre nightly! How proud he must feel, 
say on the two hundredth night of his piece—that is, 
after the industrious shorthand writer has for the 
one hundred and ninety-ninth time re-written it in the 
wings—to have been the creator of such a work of 
art! Unluckily, there will be one crumple in his rose- 
leaf, one flaw in his perfect self-content. He will not 
be able to recognise his work any more. But no 
matter. He need not repine. He ‘‘has the right 
stuff in him.” 





According to a writer in a contemporary musical 
journal (the Musical News), musical criticism, to be of 
any value, must be the signed work of a man well 
stricken in years. ‘‘ The public,” if we are to believe 
this gentleman (a Mr. S. M. Eagleton), “ simply 
smile’’ at critics who remain anonymous. Mr. 
Eagleton also refers with scorn-to “the young 
gentleman who does THE ACADEMY music notices.” 
We have never heard of Mr. Eagleton, and do 
not profess to have any facilities for ascertaining the 








ages of anonymous writers in contemporary papers; 
but we are able to predict that however old or how- 
ever young Mr. Eagleton may be, he will grow 
older, and perhaps wiser in time. He may 
even, if he cultivates humility and gives himself up to 
the study of the great composers, arrive at a state of 
mind which now appears incredible to him, the state 
of mind in which a hearty dislike for the works of 
Stainer may not appear wholly outrageous and pre- 
posterous. With advancing years, too, his style and 
his manners are likely to change, and any change in 
these would probably be for the better. 

Why is it, by the way, that the epithet ‘“‘ young ”’ is 
so often used as a term of reproach when it is 
applied to those who write reviews or criticise plays, 
and music and what not? ‘‘ The young gentleman 
who does the poetry,”’ ‘‘The young gentleman who 
attends to the fiction,’’ and so on? The person who 
writes the particular paragraph or notice which draws 
forth these bitter protests may not be young at all; 
he may be very old, or simply middle-aged, and he may 
not even be a gentleman. The most admirable musical 
and dramatic criticism has frequently been written by 
elderly people, who had no earthly pretensions to be 
considered gentlemen; ladies for instance, or mere 
men who are not gently born. If Mr. Eagleton had 
referred to ‘‘the elderly and low-born reprobate who 
does THE ACADEMY music notices,’’ he would at least 
have shown a little originality. As it is he merely 
demonstrates to all whom it may concern that he is 
one of that large class of persons in this country 
who not only prefer bad music to good, but also 
invariably lose their tempers when anyone ventures 
to disagree with them. 


In a speech at the National Liberal Club on the 
13th, Mr. Macnamara is reported to have said that the 
second ballot was wanted if the will of the people was 
to prevail. Now, since the year 1645, or thereabouts, 
whenever any party in the State has attained its ends, 
it has confidently affirmed that either the designs of 
Providence or the will of the people has prevailed. 
We certainly heard a great deal about the prevalence 
of the will of the people after the last general elec- 
tion, and we understood from Mr. Macnamara and 
others that it was still continuing as late as last June, 
when Mr. McKenna issued his regulations. Mr. 
Macnamara now joins Mr. S. T. Evans in pointing 
out the fact, which has not been doubted for a long 
time by anyone outside the circle of party politics, 
that the will of even a bare majority of the people has 
never yet been represented in the House of Commons 
at all. We congratulate Mr. Macnamara and Mr. 
Evans that the exigencies of their party have allowed 
them to show their commonsense and breadth of view. 
Mr. Macnamara cites the seven constituencies which 
have returned members to Parliament since the last 
general election, after ‘‘ three-cornered’’ contests. 
The returns show that in every instance the present 
members represents a small minority of the votes 
polled. 


We quote the data in the following order :—(A) 
Number of votes for defeated candidates; (B) name 
of constituency; (C) party of candidate elected; (D) 
number of votes in his favour. 








A B Cc D 
12,68+ West Bradford Labour 4,957 
19,611 Croydon Conservative 8,248 
14,226 Jarrow Labour 4,698 
13,792 North-West Lanark Conservative 5,588 
10,370 Colne Valley Socialist 13,648 
16,228 Huddersfield Liberal 5,762 
15,517 West Hull Liberal 5,623 

102,428 38,524 
a 
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Consequently, since the total number of voters in the 
seven constituencies was 140,952, rather more than 
one quarter only are now represented in Parliament, 
as they desired. Further, it is fair to assume that a 
proportion of those who did not vote abstained from 
doing so on principle, because neither of the three can- 
didates before them represented their views. 


Last week we commented strongly on the untrust- 
worthiness of Mr. Macnamara’s statistics. We are 
glad to point out that his quotations in this case are 
quite impartial. In fact, the two elected candidates, 
who will presumably always vote against the Govern- 
ment, show up to rather better advantage as regards 
the proportion of votes cast for them than the mem- 
bers of the other three parties. We do not enter into 
Mr. Evans’s comparison between the seats in Parlia- 
ment and the votes given at the three general elections 
which he cites, because it involves another question— 
namely the numerical size of constituencies, which the 
matter of the seven ‘‘ three-cornered ’’ constituencies 
does not. But he, too, points out quite candidly that 
Welsh Conservatives, whose number he estimates at 
between eight and ten thousand, are now entirely un- 
represented in the House of Commons. We do not 
suggest that the present Government is more likely 
than any other party Government which has preceded 
it to promote electoral reforms, unless they are likely 
to prove profitable to its party. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Evans’s suggestion deserves to be considered on its 
merits. He points out that the objection to a second 
ballot is that voters will not be got to the ballot boxes 
twice. He suggests instead that they should be 
allowed to record substitutive votes, by numbering the 
candidates ‘‘1,”’ ‘‘ 2,” ‘*3,”’ etc., in the order of their 
preference, omitting one candidate. If no absolute 
majority appeared on a first count of the voting 
papers, the candidate obtaining the fewest votes (who 
would, of course, be the one oftenest omitted) would 
be eliminated from the contest, and the votes recorded 
for him be transferred to the next candidate in order 
on his supporters’ lists. The process would be re- 
peated until an absolute majority appeared. 


But Mr. Evans’s party sting is situated in a proposal 
to join his scheme, which he calls “alternative 
votes,”’ in a Bill with ‘‘the closing of public-houses 
on polling days,’’ and “ single votes.’’ He hopes by 
doing so to steal a march on the House of Lords. 
He hopes that they may refuse to abolish the plural 
vote, and by doing so incur odium by rejecting a 
scheme of electoral reform which has the appearance 
of justice and impartiality. He carries out the present 
Government’s policy of “filling up the cup.” A 
Government greatly influenced by conscientious 
persons, which plays the agent provocateur, and delib- 
erately fosters evils which it loudly denounces, in 
order that good may come of them, presents a dis- 
gusting spectacle of hypocrisy. If the Government 
really believes that the House of Lords, as it stands, is 
the evil which it pretends, it should appeal to the 
country on the question of its reformation or aboli- 
tion. Happily, there is a will of the people slow to 
move, and difficult to entice to the ballot-boxes, which 
considers the House of Lords, without false represen- 
tative pretensions, more entitled to respect, more use- 
ful and more impartial than a House of Commons 
which does not represent it, but the will of party 
caucuses. 


The correspondence columns of a newspaper are like 
a net let down into the great deep-—strange monsters 





now and again, find their nightmares realised. A queer 
fish, indeed, has just been landed by the Dail 
Chronicle, in the person of a gentleman who calls 
himself ‘‘ Non-Musical,’’ and writes from the City. 
Thus he argues: 

Knowledge has made considerable strides since Shakespeare with 
his ‘‘ Music of the Spheres.”” These spheres are shown not to exist. 
Physiology has shown that the ‘‘ emotions”? caused by music are of 
the nature of physical ‘‘commotions’’; that is, they are merely 
sensuous and unworthy to form a medium for a communion of in- 
telligences as are the eave and literary arts. Indeed, in so far 
as literature borrows from music for the elaboration of its effects it 
loses much of its finer character. Music has a value as promoting 
fighting and love-making. It is a stimulus of our baser instincts, 
but in the realm of pure reason it has no place. 


One cannot help feelng that this interesting corre- 
spondent has allowed his strong artistic bias to over- 
come his rational faculties. For, agreeing with him 
that Bach’s Fuges constitute a sensuous, unworthy, 
and immoral appeal to man’s basest and most degraded 
instincts, that they are, in short, ‘‘ a commotion,’’ why 
should we be less the servants of ‘‘ pure reason,’’ when 
we consider the other arts? ‘‘ Non-Musical ”’ certainly 
does make a distinction between the fine and the lower 
literature; it is, of course, manifest that the ‘‘ Cit 
Article’ belongs to the former class, and the wor 
of Keats to the latter. Indeed, all poetry, borrowing 
as it does from music, must be condemned as un- 
worthy. But how about painting? What shall we 
say of architecture, of sculpture? Possibly we may let 
a few statues pass as useful illustrations of anatomy; 
but are the emotions excited by the sight of Chartres 
Cathedral anything but ‘‘ physical commotions,’’ be- 
longing no more to the region of pure reason than 
stomach-ache or mumps? 


And then we must recollect that knowledge has made 
considerable strides since Chartres Cathedral was 
built. We may feel quite sure that neither the archi- 
tects nor the master masons could have passed the 
most elementary examination in physiology, so their 
work is clearly debasing and sensuous, too. Besides, 
gargoyles are shown not to exist. And as to paint- 
ing—well, here ‘‘ Non-Musical’’ allows his zsthetic 
prejudices to land him in mere decadence. He must 
know quite well that Turner’s work does not make a 
purely rational appeal, that Botticelli’s paintings con- 
tain representations of beings whose existence Haeckel 
could not allow for a moment. It is, of course, pos- 
sible, that ‘‘ Non-Musical ’’ means by the “‘ pictorial ”’ 
art the beautiful drawings of engines which may be 
seen in certain technical papers. We hope it is so, for 
it would be a pity to view so powerful an intelligence 
degraded by sensuous and unworthy physical commo- 
tions. 


“‘ How pleasant to know Mr. Lear!’’ We used to 
think so, but we are not now at all sure that we wish 
to know more of him than his inimitable nonsense 
rhymes and his “‘limericks.’’ Apparently he had a 
habit of indulging in a crude and, to us, unappreciable 
kind of fun, without regard to time or circumstance. 
The specimens which we have seen quoted by our con- 
temporaries have on our nerves the same sort of 
effect as an inquiry made in our presence by one 
friend of another for his wife, when we know that he 
has just divorced her for eloping with the groom. It is 
most disappointing to find that so charming a writer 
made such a terrible and tiresome fool of himself in 
private. We can only pretend that his letters are 
spurious. Of course, his original “‘ limericks,’’ those 
included under the rubric, “‘ There was an old Derry- 
down-derry,’’ were almost all of the two-rhyme sort. 
We remember very few which had the third rhyme, 


are borne up into the light of day, and the fishermen, | which was a later improvement of his. 
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THE BRIDE’S WELCOME 
(County Donegal.) 


What, did you say, was my sister sayin’? 
‘No luck comes where the eyes are green.” 
Take that folly an’ turn it strayin’, 
Green is the luckiest colour seen. 
Isn’t grass green for the eyes to rest in? 
Arn’t the trees of the same sweet hue? 
Mind you this, when she starts her jestin’, 


I’d love you less if your eyes were blue. 


What was my little brother shoutin’? 
‘Hair that ’ud match our red cow’s tail.’’ 
I’ll be with him an’ stop his floutin’ 

With a kind little word from the tip of a flail. 
You, with your hair where the sunshine ranges, 
Like the autumn light on the beechen track. 

Is it me would be wantin’ changes? 
I’d love you less if your hair was black. 


What was my poor old mother croakin’? 
‘‘ Never a cow and hens but few.” 
Widows, Cushla, is sore provokin’, 
Tis often all that they’ve left to do. 
She, with her lame back, there at her knittin’, 
Angry with pain, and sad to be old— 
Mind you this, when she starts her twittin’: 
I’d love you less were you hung with gold. 


ALICE FLEMING. 





NIGHT AND DAY 


When the grey night comes drifting o’er the sea, 

The melancholy sea that will not sleep, 

And the moist wind is sad with ghosts of flowers, 
Dear, do you think of me? 


Alas! . . . But when the birds wake, and anew 
Dawn weaves her coronal of rosy hours, 
Pale from the vigil that remorse must keep, 

I think and think of you. 


I am the image of night, expressionless ; 
Haunted by mocking ghosts and hateful dreams; 
Heavy with anguish of distracted thought; 


But you —O you are like the dawn that gleams 
On men who wander in a wilderness; 
Guiding their wounded feet to holy streams, 
And gilding the fair city that they sought. 

St. Joun Lucas. 








LITERATURE 


AN ELEGANT APHORIST 


The Comments of Bagshot. Edited by J. A. SPENDER. 
(Constable, 3s. 6d.) 


Lone ago Mr. Balfour raised the question of witch- 
craft. He did so quite incidentally, as an illustration, 
if one remembers rightly, of an argument; he was dis- 
cussing, perhaps, the valid reasons of belief and dis- 
belief, and pointing out, as an obiter dictum, that we 
had no earthly grounds for disbelieving in the existence 
of sorcery and sorcerers. One forgets whether he 
noted the usual (and quite illogical) suppressed reason 
for disbelief in such things—‘‘I have lived in Park 
Lane—or Whitechapel—for the last twenty years, and 
I have never seen an undoubted case of sorcery.”’ 
Such an argument as this, it is clear, will never do; it 
proves nothing, it establishes not even a probable 
reason for disbelief: and the question is whether there 
are not a great many propositions of universal accept- 
ance among “‘ rational’’ people which have no better 
grounds of justification. 

For. example, here is the admirable Bagshot as 
edited by Mr. J. A. Spender, recording the following 
aphorism in his notebook: 


The weaknesses commonly attributed to democracy by the pessimists 

are mostly weaknesses inherent in collective action of any kind— 
oligarchic, aristocratic, or democratic. They could be avoided only 
by absolutism, which is impossible in modern States. 
Why impossible? Because the Daily Mail and the 
Daily Telegraph and the Times would never stand it? 
But then, under an absolutism, these admirable jour- 
nals, as they now are, would no longer exist. And 
then, on the next page, one reads this ‘‘ motto for 
Cabinets ’’—Twenty wise men may easily add up into 
one fool. The old arguments against democracy were 
never more tersely put; though the sentence recalls a 
passage in an antique writer, a passage which marvels 
over the fact that while the mob is a raging and 
devouring beast, each of its component parts is a 
rational human being, a creature made in the image of 
God. And, again, in this most entertaining and excel- 
lent book one comes across dicta as to modern politi- 
cians—dicta which assume, more or less, the fact that 
politicians are humbugs. Bagshot, it is true, tells 
them that they could get on very well without being 
humbugs: still one may almost gather from these 
various places the probable conclusion that “ collec- 
tive action ’’—i.e., politics—is a corrupt and insincere 
tomfoolery, and that the only safe way is absolutism—- 
which, for some unassigned reason, is declared to be 
impossible. 

Let us not be misunderstood. It may well be that 
there never were witches, that absolutism is impossible, 
that (to cite another passage) the speculations of the 
schoolmen and alchemists were ‘“‘ fantastic ’’: but the 
excellent and philosophic Bagshot should have given 
us reasons. Alchemy, for example: how is it “‘ fan- 
tastic’’? Diamonds have been made by art: why not 
gold? Bagshot, in this instance, is certainly positing 
the standpoint of Bacon, but one gathers that he 
takes the statement as his own. But surely alchemy 
is by no means fantastic when one thinks of the latest 
hypotheses in science, regarding all matter as diverse 
manifestations of one force—one may note with advan- 
tage the curious approximation to the “‘ fluid ’’ universe 
of Law. And our Bagshot should not have been 
ignorant of the Symbolic Theory of Alchemy, accord- 
ing to which the physical transmutation is a mere 
image of the interior and spiritual transmutation pos- 
sible to men—or to a few men. As for St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the schoolmen—well, if Bacon really 
thought of alchemy in the abstract and of the scholastic 
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philosophy as mad whimsies, is there much ground 
for doubting that Bacon, on these points, was an ass? 
sut the fact is that Bagshot must have reconsidered 
these matters. If Mr. Spender will look more closely, 
we are convinced that he will find these questions 
summed up in a final and satisfying form. For Bag- 
shot is, in most things, a most admirable guide. Take 
this: 
The worst spectacle in politics is that of everybody doing what 


everybody disapproves in the hope of pleasing somebody, else who 
doesn’t exist. his fictitious being is commonly called “‘the man 


in the street.’ 
And again: 


Second-rate minds are apt to be confirmed in their inferiority by 
education. This is why a liberal education so often results in 


illiberal opinions. 
And more excellently still: 


A large number of scholars are men of science gone astray, and 
many editions of classical authors are but chemical analyses of their 
component parts, from which the element of literature is excluded. 
It is for this reason, amongst others, that a classical education 
so often fails to impart a literary sense. 


It would be difficult to put more admirably the case 
against ‘‘ education’’ as a pill remedy for all the ills 
of the world. The “ green tree,’’ Bagshot seems to 
point out, of a truly liberal education has often pro- 
duced pedants, boors, and churls: what are we to 
expect from the poor “ substitutes ’’ which the Board 
School has to offer? If the Odyssey will not make a 
man a gentleman, how vain to expect much from the 
Seventh Standard Reader. 

One wishes the clergy would make themselves 
familiar with the wisdom of Bagshot: 


What curious instinct is it fhe asks) which has led the Christian 
world to describe the ‘‘ ages of faith’’ as the ‘“‘ Dark Ages’’? Last 
Sunday I heard a preacher exhort his congregation to return to the 
Christianity of the ‘‘ first six centuries,’ and within five minutes he 
was speaking of a large part of this period as the ‘‘ Dark Ages.” 


Mr. Spender, the editor of these papers, says that Bag- 
shot was a kindhearted and charitable man. So much 
is evident from the passage quoted; he is good enough 
to speak of flatulent hypocrisy as a “‘ curious instinct.”’ 
We, who have not the good temper and the sweet 
charity of Bagshot, know all about that preacher— 
who is certainly no creature of the imagination. The 
‘first six centuries’’ is a catchword of a few years 
ago, a catchword invented by a person who was utterly 
ignorant of its implications, who was void of informa- 
tion concerning the celebration of the Divine Liturgy 
in Jerusalem c. 400. But the phrase had a popular 
sound and so it ‘‘caught on’’: the standard of the 
first six centuries became a test of safe, moderate 
churchmanship. The ‘‘ Dark Ages’? Well; there 
were no motor-cars in the sixth century; and it is by 
such tests that the ordinary cleric judges the light and 
dark of the soul. 

We are convinced that Mr. Spender has not 
exhausted his material. There is, we are certain, an 
interior cabinet which he has not yet explored. Bag- 
shot has said so many excellent things that there must 
be things more excellent still hidden and occult: 


Thoughts are chords, and words are single notes—for which reason 
music so often expresses thought more profoundly than speech. 
Perhaps in another world there will be a kind of orchestrated litera- 
ture combining the two—a speech of many parts all blending into 
one immensely enriched meaning. 


He who knows these things is initiated in the 
mysteries; he knows the true sense of the words 


xoy€ Gurag. 


ALMOST A GREAT MAN 


Sir George Grey, Pioneer of Empire in Southern 
Lands. By Geo. C. Henperson, M.A., Professor 
of History at Adelaide University. (London: 
Dent. New York: Dutton and Co., 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tue strenuous Colonial statesman buried in St. Paul’s 
some ten years ago was one of those men who just 


’ 





missed greatness by reason of certain personal defects. 
His ideas were large and by no means ill-conceived, he 
had the strength and courage of a lion, and he was 
animated by a deep sense of duty to his country and to 
humanity. But he had the temper of an autocrat and 
a sensitiveness to criticism which went far towards 
paralysing his usefulness as a public man. His pre- 
sent biographer goes so far as to assert that he was 
“‘ totally unfitted both by nature and training for play- 
ing an important part in constitutional government ”’: 
and we do not think this at all an exaggerated affirma- 
tion. Yet Australia probably owes more to Grey than 
to any single individual except, possibly, Parkes; South 
Africa to-day acclaims him as the prophet of the 
coming Federation; whilst in New Zealand, the scene 
of his worst mistakes, the dominant policy goes back 
past the late popular idol, Dick Seddon, and finds in 
Grey its true source and origin. 

Mr. Henderson’s biography is an able piece of work, 
clear, discriminating, judicial. An Oxford scholar 
holding a chair in an Australian university, his outlook 
is Imperial rather than Colonial, and he delivers himself 
of no shibboleths. He has had access to, and has made 
good use of, Grey’s private papers and correspondence, 
and has treated, in due proportion, his services in Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and New Zealand, setting forth 
his merits with generous appreciation, but expressing 
candidly and without reservation his view that he erred 
gravely on not a few occasions. 

The only part of the book, indeed, to which we feel 
inclined to take any exception is the introduction, some 
of which seems to us superfluous, or at any rate mis- 
placed. That the cry ‘‘ Government by the people for 
the people ’’ goes back to the days of Edward I. seems 
a somewhat hazardous statement; and that the advent 
of the Labour Party in England (which may or may not 
be a benefit) is ‘‘ a striking example of the influence of 
Colonial politics ’’ is at least open to question. There 
is, too, an absurd pomposity about such a phrase as 
“‘ raised to the rank of lieutenant.’’ Further on in the 
book Mr. Henderson’s English editor should not have 
allowed ‘‘ Earl Carnarvon,” ‘‘ the Parliament ’”’ and a 
few similar inaccuracies to appear. 

A signal example of the unnecessary comma 
appears in the sentence (p. 98): ‘‘ Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield is reported to have said that the company 
was founded by men with great souls and little pockets, 
and fell into the hands of men with great pockets and 
little souls ’’; the sentence, as it stands, seems to refer 
to an awful accident having befallen the author of the 
famous system of colonisation. 

Sir George Grey belonged to the family of Lord 
Stamford (the Greys of Groby) and was therefore of 
artistocratic extraction. Like his father, who fell at 
Badajoz, he had also been a soldier. These two facts 
go some way towards accounting for the masterful 
temperament which made Grey’s enemies represent his 
democratic views as insincere. The supposed incon- 
sistency is easily shown by Mr. Henderson to be base- 
less. Nothing can be more certain than the lifelong 
devotion of Grey to democratic ideals, except his 
equal devotion to the cause of the British Empire. He 
was that somewhat rare creature, a Radical Imperialist. 
The most consistent of Home Rulers, he extended the 
principle, not only to the four provinces of Ireland, but 
also to Scotland, Wales, and separate areas of Eng- 
land. But the spirit of his scheme was Imperialistic. 
not provincial; there was nothing peddling about this 
man’s politics. His belief in self-government and 
popular education were, however, unlimited, and car- 
ried him to the length of proposing to the Federal 
Convention of 1891 that the Governor-General of the 
proposed Australasian Commonwealth should be 
elected by the people. The ex-Governor of New Zea- 
land proved too Radical for the Radicals of England 
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in 1870, though he was charged (quite unfairly) with 
having hindered the cause of self-government in the 
Colony. | Whether to-day he would find anyone to 
agree with his view that fiscal differences need be no 
bar to Imperial Federation may be a subject for specu- 
lation. 

Sir George Grey (who must not be confounded with 
his contemporary, the popular Whig Home Secretary, 
who was for a few months his namesake’s superior at 
the Colonial Office) is chiefly remembered by the man 
in the street to-day for his action in diverting to India, 
on his own responsibility, the troops that were going to 
China in 1857. This was a good and fortunate action 
for the Empire; but as regards the High Commis- 
sioner’s own career it may be looked upon as a doubt- 
ful symptom. Hitherto, as Governor of South Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, as well as in South Africa, 
Grey had won signal success in organising young 
colonies and conciliating native races. But his success 
was the success of a pioneer statesman with practically 
afree hand. After the Indian Mutiny, he, in the words 
of his present biographer, ‘‘ was more and more dis- 
posed to act as though he were the head and centre of 
the Empire; and that led to a conflict between him and 
his superior officers which left them no alternative but 
to demonstrate in the clearest manner that in the last 
resort his will must yield to theirs.”’ And therefore, 
despite Mr. Froude and others, we are inclined to 
agree with Mr. Henderson that “‘ it is still possible to 
believe that Downing Street was amply justified in 
paying high tribute to his services in 1867, and—finally 
dispensing with his services.”’ 

The biographer accumulates instances of the great 
Proconsul’s insubordination. ‘‘ The important dis- 
patch which Earl Grey wrote advising the maintenance 
of the authority of the Maori chiefs was not even 
acknowledged ;’the conditions for the settlement of the 
Anglo-German Legion in South Africa were ignored ; 
repeated orders to effect a reduction in the Kaffrarian 
expenditure were not complied with; and in order to 
get settlers for the South-East he entered into a con- 
tract with a private firm at Hamburg to send out 
German families, when he knew that the Imperial 
authorities had decided against it; the preparation of a 
scheme for the federation of South Africa was recom- 
mended to the Cape Parliament, though the Colonial 
Secretary had advised him to take no step without hrst 
consulting Her Majesty’s Government.” Grey’s 
method was this: ‘‘ Instead of carrying out instruc- 
tions that were distasteful, he would express some 
anxiety lest he had not fully explained the situation 
and signified his intention of awaiting the Colonial 
Secretary’s reply to his more elaborate explanation. 
In the days prior to the introduction of steamboats 
this gave him a respite of twelve or even eighteen 
months.”’ 

But so great was the appreciation felt, and often 
expressed, by the Imperial authorities for his services 
that no sooner had Sir George Grey been recalled from 
South Africa than he was sent back to serve for a second 
time as Governor of New Zealand. Here, in the face 
of immense difficulties, he failed on the whole, and at 
the expiration of his term of office was not again em- 
ployed. He practically defied the Colonial Office, and 
at the same time came to loggerheads with his own 
Legislature. Mr. Henderson, while coming to an 
adverse decision, sets forth fully the very difficult part 
the Governor had to play, and exposes the unfairness 
of much of the criticism to which he was exposed. 
While condemning unsparingly his subsequent conduct 
towards the Imperial authorities, and admitting his 
failure as a New Zealand parliamentarian, he shows 
that Grey’s ultimate influence in the politics of the 
Colony was paramount. 

But whilst the fascination of contemplating the 





spectacle of a conflict between circumstance and tem- 
perament has led us to dwell upon Grey’s difficulties 
and failures, it must not be supposed that there was 
not a decided balance in his favour, taking his long 
life as a whole. It was he who saved the struggling 
settlement of South Australia from abandonment and 
made it a model colony; it was he who first laid down 
a just but firm policy towards the natives, both of New 
Zealand and South Africa; and it may be maintained 
with more than a show of reason that, had his policy 
been accepted, the two Boer wars might never have 
been necessary. Moreover, he was no slave to mate- 
rialism, as are so many Colonial statesmen; he had 
imagination enough to value the treasures of the old 
world, though he thought so many of its traditions 
pernicious. His political work covered a wider field 
than that of Sir Henry Parkes or Cecil Rhodes; and 
his book on Polynesian Mythology is a-legacy of a 
kind that neither of his fellow-men of action left 
behind them. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 


The Literary Man’s Bible. A selection of passages 
from the Old Testament. Arranged, with intro- 
ductory essays and annotations, by W. L. Court- 
nar M.A., LL.D. (Chapman and Hall, ros. 6d. 
net. 


In his preface Mr. Courtney shows himself fully alive 
to certain obvious objections that can be brought 
against the compilation of a biblical anthology for ‘‘ the 
literary man.’’ He shows his wisdom in thus antici- 
pating, and in some measure disarming, his critics, for, 
in truth, we can imagine nothing more provocative of 
criticism than the title of the volume. It may be true, 
as Mr. Courtney seems to suggest, that the religious 
view of the Bible has so completely overshadowed its 
literary aspect that many “‘ thoughtful men are not able 
to appreciate, or have ceased to appreciate, its un- 
paralleled value.’’ By “‘ thoughtful men,’”’ we suppose 
Mr. Courtney to mean those who reject the crudely 
stated doctrine of actual literal and verbal inspiration. 
Some, it may well be, who oppose or are indifferent to 
Christianity never read the Bible, and so are likely to 
remain ever blind to its beauty as literature. But we 
are inclined to doubt if they are likely to read it any 
more because they have the selections from the text 
presented to them in ordinary print and binding, with 
notes and comments by Mr. Courtney. If, however, 
we misinterpret Mr. Courtney’s meaning if he intends 
to imply that to regard the Bible as ‘‘the Word of 
God ”’ is to lessen one’s capacity for appreciating its 
literary aspect, we deprecate and repudiate the sug- 
gestion. The religious man is more likely to have his 
sensibility to its literary beauty quickened, rather than 
deadened, by his belief. And does Mr. Courtney for- 
get the number of people to whom the Bible is “‘ litera- 
ture,’’ the numbers to whom it is the only book of 
literary value they ever read. It is not rare to come 
across people in every class of life steeped in Bible 
phraseology. To them ‘‘ the Good Book’”’ has been 
the most active insirument in their lives, opening up a 
new world of thought and sensation. It has served— 
as great literature does serve—to withdraw their 
thoughts from the mere machinery of life, and to fix 
them, with appropriate emotions, on the great and 
universal things that matter. But it is not for these 
that Mr. Courtney has compiled his book. And, as for 
“the literary man’”’ (we dislike the term as much as 
does the editor)—well, he must read the Bible, and, 
reading it, presumably would prefer to select for him- 
self the passages of supreme literary value. It is im- 
possible, surely, to conceive that anyone whose care is 
literature does not read the Bible, and read it con- 
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stantly. There will be well-thumbed passages in every 
‘literary man’s” Bible, pages where the volume 
opens of itself, so often have they been conned. And 
to the Bible will he turn as a sort of sanctuary—a place 
of refuge where he is secure from the hideous and 
screeching vulgarities of so many of the books of 
to-day. In its sober, sonorous sentences, in its gor- 
geous jewelled passages, or in its quiet, tranquil chap- 
ters, he will find for himself both solace and inspira- 
tion. And in his Bible he requires no introductory 
essays, or historical section, or index, or division of the 
book into (1) The Prophets, (2) Poetic Section, 
(3) Wisdom Literature. From the text alone he pre- 
fers to select what appeals most to his literary 
sense. 

It may be that we are wrong. It may be that in this 
age of anthologies there are thousands of “literary 
men ’’ who have long been secretly pining to have a 
Bible specially prepared for them. Ifa “literary man’s 
Bible ’’ had to be, we would as lief that Mr. Courtney 
compiled it as any other man. He had taste, dis- 
crimination, and knowledge. He has included in his 
selections nothing that is not “‘ literature.”’ 


SIR HENRY WOTTON 


The Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton. By 
LoGaN PearsaLL SmitrH. In Two Volumes. 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 25s. net.) 


In these two volumes Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith has 
made a comprehensive and scholarly contribution to 
the European history of the early seventeenth century. 
He appears to have spared himself no pains in the 
amassing of material—contemporary documents. 
State papers and modern histories have all been laid 
impartially under contribution; over five hundred of 
Wotton’s letters have been included; and, finally, in a 
series of appendices, a considerable amount of informa- 
tion invaluable to the historical student has been col- 
lected. The result is a memoir which, for sheer 
industry and thoroughness of research, can successfully 
challenge comparison with any similar work in our 
literature. 

To the majority of modern readers Wotton is little 
more than a name. He is remembered, if at all, as 
the writer of a few lyrics, one of which has found its 
way into every anthology of love poems that has been 
compiled within recent years. In his own day, how- 
ever, he played many parts, all of them with grace and 
distinction. He was, as Mr. Pearsall Smith has re- 
minded us, ‘‘a noble example of that much maligned 
class, the ‘ Italinate’ Englishman.’’ He embodied in 
his person the finest culture of the Renaissance and of 
the succeeding period. An accomplished Greek 
scholar, a poet of no mean order, an enthusiastic 
bibliophile and art-collector, he was the friend and 
correspondent of Casaubon, of Donne, and, at a later 
day, of Milton. It was, however, chiefly as a man of 
affairs that he was known to his contemporaries. His 
life was one long series of strange and startling vicissi- 
tudes. He moved in an atmosphere of plot and 
counter-plot, of treachery, cunning, dissimulation and 
intrigue. His experiences did not tend to raise his 
opinion of human nature, and a thinly-veiled cynicism 
is the dominant note in many of his letters to the great 
personages of the English court. He never scrupled, 
when it suited his purpose, to make use of knaves, 
whom he found “‘ almost as necessary as honest men.”’ 
He had, it must be confessed, much to justify him in 
such a belief, and the wonder rather is that he retained 
through all his surprising adventures and disillusions 
so much faith and simplicity. 

We see him in these pages ambassador in Holland 
and in Vienna; journeying to Scotland, in the disguise 














of an Italian nobleman, to warn James V1. of a plot to 
assassinate that monarch’s life; serving with Essex in 
Ireland; angrily remonstrating with the Doge at 
Venice on the question of anchorage taxes; attempting 
to establish a form of Protestantism within the con- 
fines of the Venetian Republic; negotiating a marriage 
between Prince Henry of England and the Infanta of 
Savoy; involved in domestic broils; one moment the 
pet of a fickle sovereign, the next in disgrace, and sum- 
moned back to England. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of this bio- 
graphy is that devoted to Wotton’s ill-starred attempt 
to introduce an alien form of religion into Venice. 
The incident has received but scant attention from 
most historians, and Mr. Pearsall Smith, who has 
dealt with it at considerable length, deserves the 
warmest thanks of his readers. The facts, briefly 
stated, are as follows: Shortly after Wotton’s arrival 
in Venice he found the Republic in a state of seething 
agitation at ‘the high-handed action of the Papacy. 
The moment seemed opportune to strike a blow for 
Protestantism, and Wotton confidently anticipated the 
co-operation of James [., who had been thrown into 
a state of nervous trepidation by the discovery in Eng- 
land of the Gunpowder Plot. te Venice itself he had 
the unobtrusive aid and advice of Paolo Sarpi, a 
Servite friar of liberal tendencies. Sarpi, however, 
was too cautious a statesman to sanction any violent 
scheme of religious reform. ‘‘ He seemeth,’’ wrote 
Wotton to Salisbury, ‘‘ as in countenance so in spirit, 
liker to Philip Melancthon than to Luther, and perad- 
venture a fitter instrument to overthrow the falsehood 
by degrees than on a sudden; which accordeth with a 
frequent saying of his own, that in these operations 
non bisogna far salti.’”” But Sarpi’s hatred of the 
whe Fe carried him a considerable way with Wotton, 
and his position as theological counsellor to the Repub- 
lic invested his action in the matter with an unique 
degree of importance. The settlement of the dispute 
between Venice and the Papacy did not serve to 
diminish Wotton’s ardour, and preparations for the 
formation of a Protestant league went on apace. 
Works on controversial theology were distributed and 
eagerly read by the nobility of Venice, and at length 
Wotton, acting on the advice of Sarpi and Fulgenzio, 
sent to Geneva for a Protestant pastor. The move- 
ment, however, which, as Mr. Pearsall Smith says, 
“* depended on the political condition of Europe for its 
success,’’ was destined to be abortive. It was, indeed, 
so far as Venice was concerned, rather anti-Papal than 
anti-Catholic, nor does it seem at all probable that 
Wotton’s dream of converting the Republic into a 
Protestant State could ever have been realised, even 
under the most favourable conditions. It is strange, 
nevertheless, that such an enterprise should have 
received so little attention from historians of the 
period. As Mr. Pearsall Smith truly says: ‘It is of 
interest on account of the personalities involved, and 
the political forces and the currents of thought it 
brought into relief and opposition. As a counter- 
attack on the Papacy in the midst of the Catholic 
reaction, conducted by members of the English Church, 
it deserves a place in the history of Anglicanism.”’ 

The closing years of Wotton’s life are characterised 
by a certain sober charm. ‘‘ Arrived near those years 
which lie in the suburbs of oblivion,’”’ the aged diplo- 
matist was free to cultivate unmolested those interests 
which were, in truth, never far from his thoughts. 
For in the midst of his busiest activities he preserved 
an admirable detachment of mind. 

He is the first of that bookish, contemplative class of authors, men 
like Cowley, Marvell, Gray, Cowper, Charles Lamb and Edward 
Fitzgerald, whose names lend a rare distinction, and whose writings. 
gave a certain fragrance to English literature. 

We like to think of him as wandering among the 
bookstalls of Venice, engaged in scholastic disputa~ 
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tions with nis friend, Casaubon, or angling with Izaak 
Walton by quiet waters. He was always pre-eminently 
a man of letters, and he shared that devotion to the 
phrase which is one of the distinguishing qualities of 
the literary genius. He defined an ambassador as “ an 
honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country,’’ and he paid dearly for the pun. On another 
occasion he wrote: ‘‘ The itch of disputation will prove 
the scab of the Church (Disputandi pruritus fit ecclesi- 
arum scabies), and, with pardonable vanity, he had 
the epigram engraved upon his tombstone. Through- 
out life he had been a faithful son and servant of the 
English Church, and he died within her fold, in 
deacon’s orders. He was forgotten by the children of 
those whom he had served so loyally, and a modest 
request to Charles I. that he might be given the 
Mastership of the Savoy met with no response. He 
was not, it would appear, without his interior consola- 


tions: 
How happy is he born and taught, 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armour is his honest thought 
And simple truth his utmost s ill. 


Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice; who never understood ? 
How deepest wounds are given by praise; 
Nor rules of state, but rules ot good; 


Who hath his life from rumours freed; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great ; 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book, or friend ! 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


In these lines one recognises the lineaments of a 
noble spirit, whom disappointment might sadden, but 
could not subdue. ' 

Of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s labours, as embodied in 
these volumes, it is impossible to speak except in 
terms of the highest praise, and we owe him thanks 
for the publication of so many of Wotton’s letters. In 
an age when the art of letter-writing was held in some 
esteem, these letters and despatches, by virtue of their 
fluent and graceful style, occupy an unchallenged 
supremacy. To the student of history their value is 
of the utmost importance. They throw an interesting 
sidelight on the domestic and diplomatic history of 
Europe in the opening decades of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and, in Mr. Pearsall Smith’s words, “‘ they give 
an intimate picture of an English ambassador’s life in 
the time of Shakespeare.”’ 


“THE FINAL ATOM-DANCE” 


Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet. By Joun Masson, 
LL.D. (London: Murray, 1907.) 


Tue delightful and inspiring side of the genius of 
Lucretius is what Statius calls his ‘‘ soaring frenzy,” 
furor arduus Lucreti, the solemn dignity of the 
imagery and the language which illustrate and express 
his scabrous speculations. He worships his master 
Epicurus. ‘‘ He was a god,” he cries, “‘a very god.” 
It is his delight to watch through quiet nights, 
expounding the great truths of Epicurus, and to 
rehearse them in his dreams when sleep overtakes him. 
One must not, he urges, be dismayed by the novelty of 
his speculations. How the firmament itself would 
paralyse us if suddenly presented to us! 


Look up at the bright and unsullied hue of heaven and the stars 
which it holds within it, and the moon and the sun’s light of dazzling 








brilliancy : if all these things were now for the first time presented 
to mortals, what could be named that could be more marvellous? 
[Here and elsewhere we avail ourselves of the vigorous prose transla- 
tion of Munro.] 

Enthusiasm, even when it takes the form of despair, is 
the keynote of the sombre and majestic poem. 

But the book before us has comparatively little to say 
about the form of the six books, ‘‘ De Rerum Natura.”’ 
It deals almost wholly with the Epicurean, not the 
Poet. It is largely an amplification of a former 
volume by Dr. Masson, ‘‘ The Atomic Theory of 
Lucretius *’ (1884). _ He truly remarks that the ‘‘ De 
Rerum Natura ”’ is the only book dealing primarily with 
Science which still remains a poem. Tennyson, a pro- 
found admirer and intelligent student of the poet, as 
his ‘‘ Lucretius ’”’ shows, might have achieved a similar 
feat. He has shown on a small scale in his ‘‘ Two 
Voices ’’ a similar faculty for 


Shutting reasons up in rhyme 
Or Heliconian honey in living words. 


To speak of a work on science as a poem might seem 
paradoxical. But one might venture on a greater 
paradox, and say that the work of the Roman atheist 
—for atheist he was, though he did provide a place in 
his system for extramundane beings whom he calls 
gods—is a religious poem. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing has shown a keen insight into the mind of this 
high priest of irreligion, who rails against religion 
yet betrays a profoundly devout spirit : 

Lucretius—nobler than his mood : 

Who dropp’d his plummet down the broad, 

Deep universe, and said ‘‘ No God,”’ 

Finding no bottom : he denied 

Divinely the divine, and died 

Chief poet on the Tiber-side, 

By Grace of God! His face is stern, 

As one compell’d, in spite of scorn, 

To teach a truth he could not learn. 
For most readers the grand roll of the hexameters, and 
the solemn music of the poet’s digressions on the 
ironies of life, “the boast of heraldry, the pomp of 
power,”’ will constitute nine-tenths of the pleasure to 
be derived from the work. But students of Dr. 
Masson’s volume will see how deeply interesting it is 
to compare the Epicurean of the Roman Republic with 
the thinkers of the last three centuries from Gassendi 
to Clifford and Herbert Spencer. Dr. Masson writes: 


Modern speculations regarding Evolution and the origin of Life 
and in particular the famous controversy between Tyndall and 
Martineau regarding the ‘‘ Potency of Matter,’’ furnish a parallel 
which enables us to realise more clearly how Lucretius’s Atomic 
Theory led him to a new conception of Nature as a self-working 
power, and how it developed into a naive theory of evolution. 


The theory of the potency of matter, which is closely 
related to Prof. Clifford’s theory of mind-stuff, is a 
corollary from the Declination (clinamen) of Atoms, 
which is called by M. Guyau the central and most 
original doctrine of Epicureanism, as implying a power 
of spontaneity or modified free-will action residing in 
all forms of matter, and by its working producing 
what we call chance. We are certainly often struck by 
an appearance of malignity in inanimate things, which 
may not, after all, prove a mere fancy. Dr. Masson 
is very interesting in the chapters setting forth the 
debt of science to Lucretius. This includes no less 
than modern chemistry, which is founded on the 
Atomic Theory of Democritus, developed by Epicurus, 
preserved for us by the Latin poet, and revived by 
Gassendi in the seventeenth century. 

According to Lucretius, law exists everywhere in 
Nature. There is nothing but atoms and void. The 
atoms are of many different but a finite number of 
shapes. They are inconceivably minute, yet have parts. 
In applying to this theory the data of modern specula- 
tion Dr. Masson observes: 


Sir Wm. Thompson says that if a drop of water could be magni- 
fied to the size of our globe, the molecules composing it would appear 
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to be of a size varying from-that of shot to that of billiard-balls. 
According to Clerk-Maswell about two million molecules of hydrogen 
placed in a row would occupy 13s of an inch, and a million million 
million million of them would weigh something more or less than 
70 grains troy. 


Again, exactly to the same effect as Lucretius I. 
628-634, Clerk-Maxwell says: 


We do not assert that there is an absolute limit to the divisibilty 
of matter : what we assert is that, after we have divided a body into 
a certain finite number of constituent parts called molecules, then any 
further division of these molecules will deprive them of the properties 
which give rise to the phenomena observed in the substance. 


Balfour Stewart, too, almost in the very words of 
Lucretius, writes : 
A simple elementary atom is a truly immortal being, and enjoys 


the privilege of remaining unaltered and essentially unaffected by 
the powerful blows that can be dealt against it. 


This at once brings to our minds the discovery of 
radium and the statement one often meets that it in- 
volves the downfall of the atomic theory. In answer 
to a question how far is the atomic theory affected by 
the discovery of radium, the distinguished chemist, 
Professor F. R. Japp, holds that, if we could stop at 
the radio-active elements, the atomic theory would 
not be maintainable. But we cannot stop there, and 
he sums up thus: 


To chemists and paysieiets the essence of the atomic theory does not 
lie in the unchangeableness of the atoms, but in the fact that the 
phenomena dealt with by chemistry and physics can only be in- 
terpreted satisfactorily on the assumption that matter consists of 
discrete particles—that it is discontinuous. No chemist or physicist 
of standing that I have heard of suggests that these recent dis- 
coveries involve the abandonment of the atomic theory. We have 
only to go a little further down {% our ultimate particles. At 
present they are the electrons—if there is anything ultimate in 
science. . . . So far from the atomic theory being abolished, I 
consider that Crookes’s spinthariscope, which shows the individual 
flashes of light produced when each x-particle (helium atom) is shot 
off from a small quantity of radium and impinges on a 
phosphorescent screen, does the same thing for the atomic theorv 
og traci pendulum experiment has dens for the rotation of 
the earth, 


But our space will not permit us to go deeper into 
the science of the book. Our readers will have already 
seen how thoroughly the author attacks scientific pro- 
blems. We commend especially to their attention 
Chapter X. on Atomic Declination and Free Will. 
The clinamen is really the headstone in the corner of 
the whole structure. Nothing else can deliver the 
mind of man from necessity. 

As to religion, though Lucretius fiercely assails it, 
he is far outdone by the reckless and biassed virulence 
of some modern writers. Dr. Masson quotes the 
following from the late Prof. Clifford: 


lf we once admit that physical causes are not continuous, but that 
there is some break, then we leave the way open for the doctrine 
of a destiny or a Providence outside of us, overruling human efforts, 
and guiding history to a foregone conclusion. . . . 1 think 
that, if it is right to call any doctrine immoral, it is right so 
to call this doctrine, when we remember how often it has paralysed 
the efforts of those who were climbing honestly up the hill-side 
towards the light and the right, and how often it # nerved the 
sacrilegious arm of the fanatic or the adventurer who was conspiring 
against society. 


Chapter I. on the times of Lucretius is very readable 
and instructive, and one can see that the writer is an 
ardent admirer of the genius of the poet, though he 
does not say much about it. But we must protest 
against his very unsound critical method in dealing 
with the celebrated judgment of Cicero on the poem 
of Lucretius. No critic should be rash enough to 
change the logical quality of a proposition as it stands 
in the MSS., unless that proposition is demonstrably 
an impossible one, and unless he can show how it came 
to stand in that form in the MSS. The passage runs 
thus, as handed down to us by the MSS.: 

Lucreti poemata ut scribis ita sunt, multis luminibus ingenii multae 
tamen artis. 

The criticism of his brother with which Cicero ex- 
presses his agreement is that Lucretius had not only 













much of the genius of Ennius and Attius, but also 
much of the art of the new school of poetry, which 
might seem incompatible with that genius. Now, 
whether genuine affatus and minute perfection of 
execution are incompatible is a question which may be 
argued. To us it appears that they are not, Tenny- 
son and Milton (not to bring in Shakespeare) have 
both. But even now some deny genius to Tennyson 
because of his perfect art. The criticism, whether true 
or false, is perfectly possible and intelligible. What 
is the verdict of Dr. Masson? 


In the MSS. a “‘not”’ is clearly wanting which must be supplied 
before either ‘‘ genius ”’ or “‘ art.” 


Those who believe in that way of dealing with ancient 
tradition would undermine the study of classical litera- 
ture. What should we think of a hardened realist who 
should ‘‘emend ”’ a modern text of Shakespeare and 
make Prospero say: 

We’re not such stuff 


As dreams are made on? 
R. Y. TyRRELL. 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 


The Comedy of Errors. Edited by Henry Cunninc- 
HAM. ‘ The Arden Shakespeare.”’ (Methuen and 
Co., 2s. 6d. net.) ; 


A LARGE octavo, clearly printed, with margins wide 
enough for making notes in, and light enough to hold 
without fatigue, is a very pleasant and useful form in 
which to publish the Shakespearean plays; and if they 
are all as carefully edited and fully annotated as this 
one is, they should prove a very popular series. At 
the same time, it is allowable to suggest that the notes 
have here and there a tendency to over-fulness. If it 
be a fault, it is certainly on the right side; and the 
inclusion of the whole text of Warner’s translation of 
‘* Menaechmi,’’ as an appendix, is so welcome that it 
seems hard to make any complaint. But there is too 
much mere “ dictionary’’ in the footnotes, and such 
notes, for instance, as those on pp. 26-28 might well 
be curtailed. . 

The really interesting question about The Comedy 
of Errors is, did Shakespeare read “ Plautus”’ in 
the original Latin? And into this Mr. Cunningham 
goes boldly in his preface. We say boldly, because no 
one but the boldest would go flatly against so redoubt- 
able an authority as Professor Churton Collins, who 
claims, in his ‘‘ Studies in Shakespeare,’ to have de- 
monstrated that ‘“‘in the Latin original he certainly 
read ‘ Plautus.’’’ It is an interesting challenge, for 
fully as we agree with the bulk of Mr. Collins’s con- 
clusions in this essay, there is certainly room to doubt 
this particular demonstration. ‘‘ He must have read 
the original,’’ is what he says, ‘‘ as no English trans- 
lations, so far as we know, existed at the time.’’ To 
this Mr. Cunningham replies by quoting the printer’s 
preface to Warner’s translation: 


The writer hereof (loving Readers) having divers of this Poet’s 
Comedies Englished, for the use and delight of his private friends, 
who in Plautus’ own words are not able to understand them, I have 
prevailed so far with him as to let this one go farther abroad for a 
public recreation. . 


This was printed in 1595, while the earliest date 
assigned to The Errors is 1589, the general 
opinion being that 1591-2 is more probable. In 1594 
it was specially performed at Gray’s Inn. 

So far, the honours would seem to be with Mr. 
Cunningham, for whether we regard the young 
Shakespeare as an illiterate genius or a trained classi- 
cal scholar, nothing is more likely than that Warner’s 
translations should have found their way into his 
hands, busy as we know he was at the theatre adapt- 
ing and producing plays. But Mr. Cunningham sadly 
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weakens his case by quoting fifteen “ parallels ’’ be- 
tween Shakespeare and Warner, which, he says, 
‘‘may be considered with much reason to have 
been in Shakespeare’s mind when engaged on the 
composition of The Errors.’’ It is hardly too much 
to say that if any weight is to be attached to these, 
then Mrs. Pott may be triumphantly acclaimed as 
having established the Baconian authorship beyond 
question. ~ 

A stronger point in Mr. Cunningham’s favour is 
that Shakespeare turns Plautus’s ‘‘ Epidamnus ’’—as 
does Warner—into ‘‘ Epidamnum.”’ At first sight this 
seems conclusive. That Warner, translating from 
Plautus, should make the mistake is curious enough; 
but that Shakespeare should do so too is inexplicable. 
But it must be remembered that while Warner’s trans- 
lation was in print as early as 1595, The Errors did not 
see the light until 1623, and we have no history of 
the MS.—evidently a very faulty one—from which it 
was printed; and during the twenty years in which it 
was knocking about, and sometimes being acted, it is 
quite possible that Heminge and Condell thought 
‘* Epidamnum ”’ was correct, and altered it. Again, 
there is a very significant clue in the fact that the two 
Antipholi, in the first two acts, are called Sereptus 
and Erotes, respectively. The latter is inexplicable, 
but the former must surely be a reminiscence of Sub- 
reptus, or Surreptus, as the first Menaechmus is called 
by Plautus—but not by Warner. 

In the text there is nothing to decide the question; 
and the fact probably is that, whether Shakespeare was 
a classical scholar or not, he did not in this case con- 
sult either Plautus or Warner, but adapted the older 
play, A History of Error, much as he. did The Taming 
of a Shrew; that is to say, he made an entirely new 
play out of an old one, disregarding the text 
altogether. This is, of course, assuming that the 
History of Error was an adaptation of Menaechmi; 
but even if it were not, it is more likely that some old 
version existed which Shakespeare treated in the way 
he was accustomed to at that period of his develop- 
ment, than that he went direct to Plautus, either in 
Latin or English, without leaving more traces than 
are pointed out by Mr. Cunningham. 

A word must be said about Mr. Cunningham’s 


conjectural emendations. One or two of these 
are certainly happy, and will probably stand; 
for, sacred as the first Folio may be, there 


is no doubt that in the case of an early play, 
such as this, making its first appearance in the Folio, 
there is room for emendation. But in another case 
Mr. Cunningham’s zeal seems to have strangely blinded 
him—viz., in Act I., sc. 1, 1. 61, where the introduction 
of the words “‘ but scarce’”’ is not only not “ essential 
to the construction following,’ but is actually for- 
bidden by the words “‘ any” and “‘ but longer ”’ in the 
following lines. 


THE GENESIS OF HELLENIC 


CULTURE 
The Palaces of Crete and Their Builders. By ANGELO 
Mosso. Illustrated. (Fisher Unwin, 21s.) 


Dr. Mosso’s contribution to the literature of Cretan 
discoveries has an outstanding merit which has un- 
doubtedly influenced his method of treatment; ‘‘ The 
Palaces of Crete ’’ contains incidentally one ot the most 
sympathetic appeals for the recognition of the human 
element that we ever remember to have seen advanced 
in the name of archeology. The theory that intellect 
alone should be tolerated in prehistoric treasure 
diggings has so long been responsible for confining 
archeology within esoteric bounds, and for driving 











rusty nails in the coffin of culture, that we must extend 
a warm welcome to the work of a scholarly author who 
recognises that it is the specialist’s business to spread 
and stimulate culture, not to corner it. ‘‘ Crete has been 
fortunate in its excavators,’’ remarked Professor 
Burrows in his own recently published account of the 
discoveries in that island, another book on the subject, 
whose aim was to come within the reach not only of 
classical scholars, but of the general cultured public; 
doubtless it is largely owing to the fact that Crete 
has been fortunate in its excavators that it has also 
been singularly fortunate in its writers. But ‘‘it is 
not enough to be a writer to describe excavations,” 
says Dr. Mosso; “‘the soul must rise and vibrate in 
the highest realms of science and feel the impulse to 
clear away the darkness which veils the unknown. 
The heart rather than the intellect must palpitate with 
the fever of research—the sacred fire which intoxicates 
until the mind attains to the revelation of an almost 
superhuman dream, in which the secrets of history 
are seen beneath the earth. The writer who could 
reproduce these emotions in the poetic surroundings 
of the Hellenic landscape would find a new and in- 
exhaustible spring of poetry, for our inner life becomes 
more intense in the presence of the origins of our 
civilisation.’”” And where are we to look for the ideal 
writer? The director of the new International Labora- 
tories at Col d’Olen on Monte Rosa points neither to 
the laboratory nor to the study; here is his testimony 
as a liberal-minded guide: 


The most intense excitement which I have ever felt is that of 
excavating. An artist [the italics are ours] who is overcome by this 
passion should describe the surroundings in which archeological 
researches are being made, should reproduce from life the anxiety 
of the first attempts, describe the technique of the pits and trenches 
and the coming to light of the documents which speak when history 
is silent. If the artist and the archzologist could transmit to the 
reader the enthusiasm and excitement which he feels while standing 
onane the labourers when the pick gives a-hollow sound and the 
round echoes as a presage of new discoveries, if he could show the 

ands which tremble as they grope in the earth, or timidly pass over 
the fragments of a work of art to remove the coating of dust which 
hides it, if he could explain the hidden power of excavation to exalt 
the mind, and the insistent, almost childish call on fortune to grant 
new treasures, he would write not a book, but a romance, a drama 
of the human soul which seeks the unknown. 


Dr. Mosso has only written a book, but at least that 
book proves that he is a sympathetic student of human 
nature as well as an eminent anthropologist, that he has 
a keen appreciation of the beautiful transcending an 
intellectual interest in the history of art, and that he 
can transmit feeling in addition to imparting know- 
ledge. 

Leaving the question of archzology’s call to the 
artist-collaborator we must now readjust the scales, and 
come without prejudice to a consideration of 
Dr. Mosso’s survey of Cretan discoveries. He has 
jotted down observations and expressed opinions in 
such a way that 323 out of his 342 pages constitute a 
traveller’s note-book; the few remaining pages are 
devoted to a scientific essay, with the avowed object 
of proving that Mediterranean civilisation was not 
derived from the Indo-Germanic race. The scholar, as 
the enthusiastic prey of the diverse interests of a 
cultured amateur archeologist, is a very different writer 
from the anthropological specialist with whom we 
are brought into contact in the last chapter of this 
book. We are forced to the conclusion that the first 
and larger section of the work was written with a 
purpose in a style born of the artistic instinct, but for 
fear that purpose should have escaped the reader, the 
second all-purpose section was added. Dr. Mosso 
prepared us in his preface for this dual method of 
letting evidence speak for itself and afterwards speak- 
ing for it; it is as a tribute to his way of presenting 
that evidence that we confess the last chapter came 
upon us as a surprise, in spite of the introductory 
warning that was responsible for the initial difficulty 
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in making up our minds whether to begin with the 
first chapter or the last. Reminded of our doubt on 
this point, we quote the author’s advice and add our 
own: 

I hope to convince the reader that primitive Mediterranean 
civilisation did not originate with the Indo-Germans, and I advise him 
to begin with the last chapter that he may see at once the conclusions 
to which I have come. If, however, he has faith and patience it 


will be better for him to follow the order in which I have arranged 
the evidence and related my impressions of travel. 


Speaking from experience we should say that 
this is certainly one of the books which “ should 
immediately be read twice,’’ the first time from 
Chapter I. onwards, whilst the starting point of the 
second reading should be a reperusal of the final 
chapter. 

A first reading on the lines suggested will make no 
demands on either the faith or the patience of those 
who have already followed step by step the discoveries 
in Crete, but for the many who were waiting till quite 
lately to become familiar with the work through the 
medium of a summary, Dr. Mosso’s book will, we 
should think, be a little confusing at the outset, owing 
to the use of the terms Minoan and Mycenzan. 
‘‘Minoan”’ being a comparatively new artistic 
adjective, and one that has been the subject of heated 
discussion, would it not have been better to have 
begun with the note, which now occupies page 130, 
explaining its use and that of the more familiar term 
““Mycenean’’? And, again, will not the general 
public, to whom Dr. Mosso makes a point of address- 
ing himself, feel the need of a map of Crete in such a 
book? And, yet again, does not Dr. Mosso presume 
on faith when he speaks of fixing dates with certainty 
by the aid of Egyptian evidence of the XIIth Dynasty, 
without pointing out that the actual date of that 
Dynasty is the subject of yet another heated discus- 
sion? But, such details apart, this first reading will 
certainly be fraught with much enjoyment, for whether 
he discourses on prehistoric art, religion, society, or 
domesticity the author treats the Cretan discoveries 
as a vital part of a living past rather than as relics of 
a dead civilisation, whilst the numerous excellent illus- 
trations add to the interest and testify to the value of 
the text. 

In the second reading, beginning with the conclusion 
and going back to check conclusions, we are called 
upon to decide how far Dr. Mosso has proved his 
case in connecting up a past and its future with the 
present, in linking Crete and Greece, in identifying 
Minoan with Hellenic culture. Briefly stated, that case 
is a plea for the abolition of the Aryan race theory, 
and the substitution of a belief that European civilisa- 
tion was an entirely South to North movement; as 
its learned counsel justly remarks, ‘the problem of 
race is apt to become a burning question,’ but he 
might have added with greater justice that the whole 
problem he aims at solving is the subject of many 
burning questions, and with still greater justice he 
might have brought forward more fully other theories 
that have been advanced on other evidence for a 
counter North to South movement. On all sides, how- 
ever, the evidence is more or less incomplete, and 
even if it be felt that Dr. Mosso has proved his case 
to-day there still remains the fascination of speculating 
on what to-morrow’s discovery will reveal. ? 








MIRABEAU 


Mrraseau, the Demi-God! This is Mr. Trowbridge’s 
apotheosis of him. Mirabeau, the gasbag; Mirabeau, 
tne heartless humbug, the flamboyant fraud; Mirabeau, 
the physical and moral degenerate from half a dozen 
bandit breeds, Florentine and French; Mirabeau, the 


Mirabeau, the Demi-God. By W. R. H. Trowsripce. (London : 
T. Fisher Unwin.) 








Marseillais, swindler, spadassin, confidence trickster, 
mari complaisant, egregious fool, police spy; Mira- 
beau, the mischievous farceur, who transformed what 
was at its outset an admirably progressive and humane 
movement into a sanguinary harlequinade; Mirabeau, 
the Whole Hog—surely this is the true Mirabeau! 

Mr. Trowbridge, who has evidently felt the some- 
what meretricious charm of M. Gaston Lenotre’s 
clever stories of the French Revolution, in which 
historical sobriety of statement is subordinated to 
picturesque anecdote, very honestly presents his bio- 
graphy of Mirabeau under the guise of a romance. 
It is, however, only a modified romance. Even the 
conversations are ostensibly based upon phrases of 
genuine correspondence between the persons con- 
cerned. And if it were not for Mr. Trowbridge’s 
inclination to present his hero as a true hero, one 
might congratulate him upon having produced a 
very telling picture of Mirabeau, and _ contri- 
buted to vulgarise in English one of the most shock- 
ing passages of French history. He takes Mirabeau 
at his birth, describes the loathing which his hateful 
old father had for him—a prophetic kind of instinctive 
repulsion which did credit to an otherwise detestable 
character—he describes his school days, leads us 
through the miasmic maze of his married life, shows 
us irabeau in exile in Holland, in prison in 
Vincennes, and is in a measure his apologist through- 
out all the “‘ smart and dirty’’ adventures of which 
his chequered existence was composed, until this 
aristrocratic Robert Macaire and broken-down Love- 
lace, finally resolving upon the rédle of political Judas 
which he is to play to the end of the chapter, hammers 
for admittance to the Tiers Etat, where he had no 
right, and thus steps upon the most blazingly lit-up of 
all stages. 

It has recently been announced that M. Sardou is 
about to produce a play dealing with Mirabeau which 
is specially destined for the English public. It will be 
curious to see whether this master of melodramatic 
stagecraft will be able to make his hero comprehen- 
sible to the English intelligence. English writers on 
the French Revolution have hitherto misunderstood 
and misrepresented Mirabeau because they have :ct 
sufficiently studied the Meridional French character. 
The men of the North have discussed the men of the 
South without bearing in mind, or being perhaps 
ignorant of, the essential distinctions which divide the 
mentality of Northern Europe from that of the Midi of 
France. This is a mistake which no Frenchman would 
make. And no serious student of French literature 
need fall into such an error, for with ‘‘ Numa 
Roumestan ’’ before him, to mention one out of many 
analyses of the Meridional character with which French 
fiction supplies us, he may be sufficiently edified on the 
topic. ‘‘ Honour,”’ shrieked Carlyle, on his topmost 
note, ‘‘to the strong man, in these ages, who has 
shaken himself loose of shams and is something. 
For in the way of being worthy, the first condition 
surely is that one be. Let Cant cease, at all risks and 
at all costs: till Cant cease nothing else can begin. 
Of human criminals in these centuries,’’ writes the 
moralist, ‘‘I find but one unforgivable—the Quack.’’ 
Yet if Carlyle had not been so eminently a man of the 
North, and a good deal of a Quack himself, he must 
have perceived that Mirabeau never opened his lips but 
to cant, and in the matter of quackery could have 
given points to Cagliostro and beaten him. Mirabeau 
was, if not the actual inventor, at least one of the 
most blatant exponents of that dreadful semi-humani- 
tarian, semi-political cant which for more than a cen- 
tury has been the curse of French public life. It has 
invariably been from the Midi, the Southern and Medi- 
terranean districts of France, that these cyclones of 
cant have come, spreading devastation and desolation 
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in their path. From Mirabeau to Gambetta is but a 
step; but it is a giant stride of Death across a vast 
plain of French history strewn to its glimmering 
horizon with the whitening bones and crumbling skulls 
of the innumerable fools who have been sacrificed to 
the national fetish of Gab. There is, perhaps, no 
more pathetic monument to the decline of France than 
that egregious statue of Gambetta in the Place du 
Carrousel, spouting, with its mouth wide open and 
its arm waving in the air, amidst the silent stones of 
the deserted Louvre. From the day that the French 
Revolution started to the present day France has been 
in constant danger of talking herself to death. The 
baneful orators whose irrepressible gab has helped 
towards her dismemberment, after losing her the 
hegemony of Europe, are to be counted in scores. 
One of the first and most mischievous was undoubtedly 
Mirabeau. In the long tale of sanguinary mystifica- 
tions of which French history since the end of the 
eighteenth century has been largely composed no one 
deserves a higher pedestal than he in the temple of 
Humbug. But while there have been mischievous 
‘‘rhéteurs’’ galore, who were neither insincere nor 
wilfully dishonest, Mirabeau was frankly dishonest. 
In every important phase of his private and public life 
he appears as a traitor. His final act was to sell the 
cause of the people, to play Judas to the political 
Messiah of his own creating. His own father, who 
probably knew him best, would never listen to any of 
the apologies for his son which friends and relatives 
might, in their kindly weakness, put forward. He 
knew Gabriel to be an unmitigated rascal, a complete 
villain. He would have killed him had he been able. 
He did his best to accomplish this aim, and it is cer- 
tainly a pity that he did not succeed. He had made up 
his mind to destroy him just as one would a mad dog. 
He knew the Midi too well to be taken in by his son’s 
Meridional gush, and was constantly warning other 
people against its fatal influence. In one of the most 
characteristic passages of his correspondence on the 
subject of his son, he writes to his brother, the Bailli 
de Mirabeau: ‘‘ The romance with which he perfumes 
himself from top to toe appears to have affected your 
judgment. If you trust him he will mould you to his 
liking. Let me advise you to beware of the gilded 
bill of your tame canary.’’ Thus is the simple-minded 
old country gentleman warned, of whom, by the way, 
Mr. Trowbridge says : ‘‘ Very Riqueti of very Riqueti, 
the Bailli might be described as the revers de medaille 
of his brother.’”” Even Carlyle’s English is preferable 
to this. But “‘the romance with which he perfumes 
himself from top to toe ’’—what an admirable descrip- 
tion of the particular Meridional type to which Mira- 
beau belonged, showing how thoroughly well the Mar- 
quis knew and appreciated his Midi! Perhaps the best 
character which could be written of Mirabeau would 
be obtained by piecing together these scattered 
remarks about him which appear in his father’s letters. 

he old man was himself of the Midi; indeed, as 
Frenchmen jocularly put it, of Midi et demi, of Mar- 
seille (by origin), of the Marseille of the Marseillaise, 
and there is a grim irony in this old man’s fate to have 
conceived a Socialistic theory embodied in his non- 
sensical ‘‘ Friend of Men,’”’ and then to have engen- 
dered Mirabeau the Monster, and Mirabeau the Tun; 
by the one to have let loose the wind which was to 
sweep away the class he was trying to reform, and in the 
other to have symbolised the wine-barrel in which its 
survivors might, and very generally did, seek consola- 
tion. Old Mirabeau, with his preposterous economi- 
cal theories, leavened by his gigantic egoism, is a 
ridiculous figure enough, but he had a native nobility 
of temperament and motive which contrasts him 
sharply with his son. ‘‘ There are dregs in every 
race,’’ the old man is credited by Mr. Trowbridge with 
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having said to his son, ‘‘ and you are the dregs of the 


Riquettis.’”’ No doubt the father was right. Historians 
make a mistake when they decline to accept a positive 
judgment such as this pronounced by one who was 
better situated to know than anybody else. ‘‘ But who- 
ever will, with sympathy, which is the first essential 
toward insight,’’ says the excellent Carlyle, ‘‘ look at 
this questionable Mirabeau may find that there lay 
verily in him, as the basis of all, a Sincerity, great free 
Earnestness,”’ and so forth. Why look for 
sincerity in a born liar, for Earnestness (with a capital 
E) in this putrid gasbag? Just as there is a type of 
elephant called the rogue elephant which sane elephants 
ruthlessly and very properly destroy at sight, so there 
are rogue men and rogue women. Woe to those 
who have listened to their blandishments, to 
their lachrymose appeals to the highest human prin- 
ciples, who have extended the slightest sympathy to 
their fraudulent whinings and specious lies. Danger 
and death lie that way. History should brand the 
rogue man for what he really is, and Mirabeau not as 
a demi-god, pace Carlyle and with apologies to Mr. 
Trowbridge, but as the rogue man, the consummate 
swine. To express the slightest sympathy with such 
beings is an act of lése-humanity. In one of his volumes 
on Socialism, M. Jaurés deplores the pecuniary diffi- 
culties which, in his opinion, forced Mirabeau to be a 
traitor to his principles. Poor demi-god! And who 
knows but that Judas owed exactly thirty pieces of 
silver to his blanchisseuse ! 

Mr. Trowbridge will have it that Mirabeau’s life 
was a romance. Romance or sordid tale of villainy, 
there was a Balzacian epilogue to it which has only 
recently been revealed. In ‘‘ La Comtesse de Mira- 
beau,”’ by Dauphin and Leloir, just published by 
Perrin et Cie, we learn from hitherto unpublished 
documents that this curious woman, ‘‘ widow of the 
most illustrious Gabriel Honore de Riqueti,’’ married 
after Mirabeau’s death a Sardinian officer, named De 
la Rocca, who died from falling out of a cab. Then 
the ex-Madame de Mirabeau installed herself on the 
first floor of the Hotel de Mirabeau in the Rue de 
Seine, which belonged to her sister-in-law, paying 154 
francs a month for full board and lodging. Forgetting 
all the outrageous conduct of her worthless first 
husband towards her, she surrounded herself with 
portraits and souvenirs of him. She convinced herself 
that she had always loved the man to whom she had 
been cynically unfaithful. She defended his memory 
at a time when his name was held in universal execra- 
tion, and finally died at the age of forty-eight in Mira- 
beau’s room and in his bed. 

ROWLAND STRONG. 








RICHARD VERSTEGAN 


THE earliest writer on the subject of English ety- 
mology was Richard Verstegan. In the Dictionary of 
National Biography the name is spelt Verstegen. But 
I prefer the spelling which I find in the volume which 
I shall presently discuss; it occurs at the end of the 
Dedication to James I., at the end of the ‘‘ Epistle to 
our English Nation,”’ and again in the Commendatory 
Verses contributed by friends; twelve times in all, and 
always spelt with a. 

We are told that his grandfather was a Dutchman, © 
named Theodore Roland Verstegen; but his father 
lived in England, following the trade of a cooper, and 
adopting tHe surname of Rowlands. Young Richard 
Rowlands was sent to Christ Church, Oxford, to 
study, where he imbibed a love for letters. Only a 
few years previously Archbishop Parker had heen 
endeavouring, and. with some success, to revive in 
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England the study of Anglo-Saxon. Already, between 
the years 1566 and 1570, two editions had been issued 
of Atlfric’s sermon on the Paschal Lamb; which was 
followed, in 1568, by William Lambarde’s selections 
from the Anglo-Saxon Laws; by the important edition 
by John Foxe, the martyrologist, in 1571, of the 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels; by the publication, in 1574, of 
Asser’s ‘‘ Life of King Alfred,” including the Anglo- 
Saxon text of the Preface to the King’s translation of 
Pope Gregory’s ‘‘ Pastoral Care ’’; and by Lambarde’s 
‘* Perambulation of Kent,’ printed in 1576, which also 
contained a few specimens of our oldest Southern 
English. Rowlands was attracted by some of these 
publications, and professed a great admiration for the 
study of Anglo-Saxon. He did not, however, long 
remain in England, as we find him living at Antwerp 
in 1588, where he doubtless became more or less 
acquainted with his grandfather’s native tongue. The 
result was his publication at Antwerp, in 1605, of the 
once celebrated work by which he is best known, 
entitled ‘‘ Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in 
Antiquities concerning the most Noble and Renowned 
English Nation. By the Study and Travel of R.V.”’ 
Later editions appeared in 1628, 1634, 1059, and 1673. 
I have only access to the last of these, which contains 
some obvious misprints. 

It will be seen that Rowlands (or as he here calls 
himself, Verstegan) had a quite unique opportunity. 
Had he been in the least degree careful and accurate, 
he might have poured a flood of light on the study of 
English. But it is impossible, after a careful study of 
his work, to be blind to the inevitable conclusion that 
he did immensely more harm than good, as he never 
hesitates to mislead his readers of set purpose, if he 
can only impress them with a respect for his own 
learning. The very natural remark, in the ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’’ that the work “‘ ex- 
hibits his knowledge of Anglo-Saxon,”’ turns out to 
be lamentably far from the fact. One could, of course, 
pardon in him any number of small inaccuracies; but 
it is difficult not to resent the confident effronttery with 
which he thrusts upon us results which he must have 
known to be wholly unfounded guesses. It is difficult 
to believe that he had any accurate knowledge; he 
certainly had not the scholar’s instinct. 

Take the remark : — 


I find the name of our Lord Jesus to be in our ancient English 
translated Halende, that is to say, Saviour or Salvator. 


If he had read as far as the fourth chapter of St. 
Matthew, he would have found that the right form was 
Helend, occurring seven times, and that Helende, 
with e, expresses the dative case. This sets us on our 
guard at once, though it refers to a nicety which was 
no doubt then considered as being of little account. 

It is much more serious when he delivers himself of 
a guess as if it were a downright and undisputed fact. 
I give an example. 

Speaking of ‘‘ our Saxon ancestors,’’ he says: — 


They used to engrave upon certain squared sticks about a foot in 
length, or shorter or longer as they pleased, the courses of the Moone 
of the whole year, whereby they could certainly tell when the New 
Moons, Full Moons, and changes should happen, as also their 
Festival daies; and such a carved stick they calle Al mon aght, that 
is to say, Al-mon-heed, to wit, the regard or observation of all the 
Moons; and hence is derived the name of Almanack. 


It is obvious that this is deliberately and inexcusably 
false. Of course, they never called it anything of the 
kind; but it is the author’s ingenious way of insinuat- 
ing an etymology which he had made up for himself 
Such a compound is wholly impossible in English; and, 
in order to compose it, he has used ‘‘ aght ”’ to express 
the German and Dutch ‘“‘acht,’’ care, heed; a sub- 
stantive whch the Englsh did not so employ. What 





one resents is such a statement as “‘ they called,”’ as if 
it could quite easily be verified. 

This discovery is followed up by an explanation of 
the Anglo-Saxon names of the months, which, as a 
matter of fact, he did not know. He actually substi- 
tutes for them names which are partly taken from 
Dutch or Flemish, or else cnvennedl for the purpose. 
The following is a specimen : — 


They called February ‘‘ Sprout-kele,” by ‘‘kele’*’ meaning the 
kele-wurt which we now call the cole-wurt, the greatest pot-wurt in 
time long past that our ancestors used, and the broth made therewith 
was thereof also called kele [ !] it was the first herb that 
in this month began to yeeld out wholsom young sprouts, and conse- 
quently gave thereunto the name of Sprout-kele. 


It is all invention. This precious Sprout-kele is 
merely a made-up term, to give a supposed origin for 
the Dutch name for February, which is Sprokkel- 
maand or ‘‘ Sprokkel’’ month. The “‘ kele”’ to which 
he refers is (as we find in the Oxford Dictionary) 
a bad Southern English spelling of ‘‘ kale’ or “ kail,”’ 
for which the true Southern form is ‘‘ cole’’; all un- 
original forms, from the Latin “‘ caulis.”” No doubt 
*‘sprout”’ is a native word, but Verstegan did not 
find it in Anglo-Saxon, because it has not yet been 
found even at the present day. As a fact, the Anglo- 
Saxon name for February was something quite dif- 
ferent—viz., ‘‘sol-monath,’’ which is discussed in 
Toller’s Dictionary. And as for ‘ sprokkel,’’ the 
older spelling was ‘‘ sporkel,’’ which cannot be ex- 
plained by cabbage-sprouts. 

Towards the end of the book there is a valueless 
and confused alphabetical list of ‘‘Saxon’’ words, 
some taken from the Gospels, some from Dutch, and 
some so grotesquely spelt as to be neither reasonable 
English nor reasonable Dutch. A few notes occur, 
some of which are curious enough. Thus, under A, 
we find: — 


And-warp [meaning Antwerp], anciently Hand-warpe, took that 
ams, as is said, of hands being there cut off, and cast into the River 
of Ske 


Under C, he gives a form which is not Anglo-Saxon, 
but modern English dialect : — 


Clough, a kind of breach down along the side of a hill. 


This relapse into common sense and matter of fact is 
only momentary. Would that he had mentioned 
hundreds of such words! But I fear it stands almost 
alone; though the next page yields ‘‘culver, a 
pigeon.’’ 

Under D is an example of Verstegan at his worst: 


Dugud [he means A. S. cugetl or Dought, vertue; we yet some- 
times call a man of strength and valour a doughty man. [True 
enough, except that Dought is an invention; but mark the sequel.] 
It is also written Thugud [it never was]; whereof they use in some 
parts of England the word thewhes or thewes, to wit, vertues, good 
qualities, or parts of the mind. 


The false spelling **thewhes,’’ which never occurs, is 
ingenious; in order to let us down gently, from g to 
w, we are allowed an intermediate but imaginary wh. 

There is some hope that the book is practically dead; 
but it must not be forgotten that it had a most unfor- 
tunate influence, and showed such antiquaries as were 
more anxious to parade their learning than to arrive 
at truth how easy it was to have their own way by the 
simple process of manufacturing such forms as might 
be required. 

Before taking leave of Verstegan, let us learn some- 
thing from him. It is remarkable that he gives in 
full the story of the Pied Piper of Hamelin. He dates 
it for us near the end of Chapter III.: 


And this great wonder happened on the 22 day of Julv, in the 
year of our Lord 1376. 


WaLTER W. SKEAT. 
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VENEREMUR 


Tue Socialists assert that they are creating ‘‘a new 


heaven and a new earth.”’ It is a progressive age; and 
a progressive heaven would, doubtless, be home-like 
tc many of us. Still, to some old-fashioned spirits 
this Socialist phrase ‘‘a new heaven” gives pause. 
The Socialist new earth is a thing imaginable. A well 
drained, well ventilated, well washed, thoroughly 
inspected community, fed from co-operative stores, and 
‘educated ’’ on text-books; a community in which 
everyone is as good and no better than his neighbour 
is quite conceivably the new earth of Socialism. But 
what is the new heaven which is to be attained by an 
equal distribution of those material goods which a 
man was anciently supposed to leave behind him when 
the tenure of his years expired? What does Socialism 
offer a man when he has done with his “‘ crust of clay,”’ 
when the co-operative stores and nationalised land of 
a new earth slip from his sight? 

Chance recently took me into a district where some 
relief from the conditions of our twentieth century 
earth was certainly needed. And in that district I 
stumbled on the heaven, the domus aurea, of a per- 
centage of those grey toilers. It was not a new 
heaven. It was entirely unprogressive. To the maker 
of new heavens (who happened to be actively engaged 
in his manufacture that very evening not two streets 
away) it is an obsolete curiosity of the human museum. 
It has nothing whatever to do with the individual’s 
equal shares of tea, leisure, and land. But it had, as it 
appeared to me, an onlooker, everything to do with 
what is perhaps a matter of even greater importance, 
the individual’s common and indestructible happiness. 
This is what I saw. 

Firstly, grey mud, grey asphalte, grey houses, and 
a slant grey rain beating across the sodden street. It 
was a long street of small tightly-curtained windows, 
the main artery whence diverge hundreds of lesser 
streets, as the lesser nerves branch from the central 
stem; and each of these lesser nerves is alive, and each 
very often aching with one common pain, the pain of 
poverty. For in that vast network of streets rent da 
dominates the week; slopshops and second-hand furni- 
ture dealers thrust their poor wares out on to the dirty 
pavement; and the pawnbrokers’ windows are filled 
with the itinerant household gods of a population never 
far from disaster. 

As you go down that main artery the surrounding 
miles of struggling humanity take shape as one vast 
restless organism; a creature with flashes of noisy joy 
in its cheap excursions; with, to quote the jangle of a 
poet of many peoples, the 


Depth and the thickness 
Of sorrow and sickness 


always quite close to its daily round, and with an ever- 
lasting greyness for its physical world; greyness of 
dark, wet asphalte this day of mild south-wester, grey- 
ness of foul, hot, dust-covered asphalte under August 
suns, a shivering greyness of icy pools and gutters 
when winter is pitiless. 

Out of this great grey sea, this fluctuating multitude 
of toilers, ever shifting, ever the same, I stepped into 
the porch of a quite outrageously cheerful, red-brick 
building, attracted thither by gleams of that crimson, 
for which the eye unconsciously aches in those streets 
of monotone. The crimson flashed hither and thither 
behind the glass doors; it was Sunday evening, and, 
idly curious, I entered. Within opened the nave of a 
bare, clean, spacious church, the seats of smooth, well- 
wrought oak, the walls of a light red brick, unstained 
as yet by the smoke of the great city. The far-aff 
altar alone shone with any attempt at decorative beauty, 
gleaming with many coloured marbles, and heavily 
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enriched with = The flitting crimson flashes re- 
solved into the broad shoulder-scarfs, worn as an officer 
wears his sword sash, of surpliced choir-boys, preparing 
it would seem, for some immediate ceremonial. What, 
I wondered, was to happen that dull wet Sunday even- 
ing in that dull grey district? A few working women 
were already seated, not without premonitory whisper- 
ings, in front of me; and every few minutes came the 
patter of busy little feet, as tiny children, each carrying 
a large paper parcel, and more or less in charge of an 
elder, came up the aisle, and vanished through a side 
door. Slowly the congregation gathered. Old work- 
ing men and women in Sunday best, if the one family 
umbrella had lost its handle; solemn-eyed three-year- 
olds, in frocks too starched to admit of sitting down 
even edgeways; young men and women in the full 
spring of life; and, to epitomise the whole, wriggling 
on the seat in front of me, the very imp of street 
mischief, an imp who presently pulled out of his 
velveteen breast pocket the dirtiest possible wisp of a 
pocket handkerchief, and proceeded to apply it with 
the conscious flourish of a Beau Brummel. A stir in 
the church, crowded now to the doors, and the rows 
of vacant seats in front are filled with a mass of the 
clearest snow white, as two by two, from the sacristy 
door, come perhaps a hundred girls, the tiniest not 
five years old, all alike dressed and veiled in white. 
The veils thrown over the little heads are mostly clear 
muslin, but one dark-haired mite is covered by a bit 
of spotted window blind, surely the effort of some poor 
home to do its best in honour of “‘ sacred mysteries,”’ 
venerated through all the squalor of its struggles. The 
organ sounds, and the people kneel as the choir boys, 
crimson-sashed for the festival, enter, followed by a 
tall, spare young priest, a figure knit up with energy, 
alert in body and in mind. Still kneeling, the people 
join with the priest in that most human, perhaps, of 
all music, the music of many voices, caught for once 
into unison. A five minutes’ sermon, instinct with the 
vitality of the preacher, and the ceremonial of the day 
begins. Lamps flash out down the long aisles, for the 
cloudy evening light is fading. A lad, carrying aloft a 
crucifix, followed by two others with great lighted and 
flower-wreathed candles, advances slowly, from the 
foot of the altar steps, down the nave; and behind, two 
by two, from the tiniest solemn child of four, to girls 
on the brink of womanhood, all the white figures, with 
little white gloved hands folded, and some with white 
flower chaplets beneath their veils, move down the 
long church, the red-robed choir boys and the gold- 
vested young priest closing the procession. As they 
move on they sing hymns known to all, the whole con- 
gregation taking up the familiar words. Down the 
nave, up the aisle, past the High Altar, “ illustrious 
with light,’’ down the further aisle, back again up the 
nave, go the children, one long river of shining white, 
flowing among the grey kneeling lines of the working 
folk. Now they are singing the Stella Maris: 


Ave Maria, the night-shades are falling, 
Softly our voices rise unto thee. . . .., 
Lost in the darkness, by stormy winds driven, 

Shine on our pathway, fair Star of the Sea. 


The voices of the people rise full and deep, and the 
tiniest of the children sing beneath their white veils, 
for who is there here who does not know “ The Star 
of the Sea ’”’: 


Softly thy spirit upon us is stealing, 
Sinless and beautiful, Star of the Sea. 


An old man, kneeling in front of me, with silvered 
hair, and rough overcoat, has some trick of the head, 
some outline of the figure at prayer, that involuntarily 
sweeps the mind back for one moment to the lovely 
canvases of the old Italian masters; and yet it is the 
twentieth century, and the hoot of the motor and the 
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cry of the Sunday coster come in at the open door from 
the streets of this our London. 

The procession is over, the children are in their 
places, filling their seats with a cloud of innocent 
white, the priest goes up to the altar, and the people 
remain kneeling as the organ bids them join in the 
hymn of the Salutaris Hostia, in preface to the cus- 
tomary Sunday evening Benediction. No cockney 
twang, no street-bred stridency of voice, mars the 
beauty of the deep-toned Latin, sung by these work- 
ing people with a familiarity born of knowledge from 
far-off childhood, and with a depth of feeling that 
perhaps is sometimes lacking in the costliest choir 
music. For this church is the church of the poor, and 
here it is the many voices of the toilers, kneeling in 
sombre lines from the altar steps to the western door, 
that sing the well-known words of these, some surely 
of the most beautiful, if the briefest, hymns of any 
liturgy. The ringing of the altar bell precedes the 
deep silence of the Benediction. The last chant of the 
Adoremus is sung. And then choir boys and priest 
file out; one by one the altar lights are extinguished, 
and the people rise and step out into their square miles 
of rain-sodden asphalte streets. Their heaven has 
been as closely present to them, to recur to the words 
of the Latin hymn scarce off their lips, as are the 
foes of misery and sickness, despair and sin, which, 
as they have sung, press round them on every side: 


Bella praemunt hostilia, 
Da robur, fer auxilium. 


At the next street corner, in an open space, across 
which the slant rain drives, the new heaven and new 
earth are being dispensed. Their outward and visible 
sign is an unwieldy van, adorned with gigantic letters 
spelling out “‘ Liberty, Fraternity, Landlordism, Capi- 
tal.”’ Outside the van an orator shouts himself 
hoarse as, in angry tones, he addresses his listeners. 
The van is a Clarion Van, and the preacher and his 
audience are accounting themselves to be in the fore- 
front of progress. To them a kneeling people is a 
medizval anachronism; to them one man is as good 
as another; their New Earth is an equal apportionment 
of bread and brains; their New Heaven is, presum- 
ably, an equal attainment of social virtues. But to 
some of us, who doubt whether man can preserve 
happiness on bread and brains alone, it may seem well 
that the poor, struggling in the thick of our monstrous 
cities, enclosed in the grey world of their mean streets, 
emmeshed in the day’s toil for the week’s food, should 
believe themselves to kneel at the open gate of a 
heaven not of their own making, and sor nothing 
whatever to do with the equal or unequal distribution 
of the goods of this world. G. M. Goppen. 





THE NATIVE FICTION OF CHINA 


RECENT criticism of the supposed evil effects resulting 
from the translation into Chinese vernacular of sensa- 
tional European liteature naturally directs attention 
to the quality and characteristics of native fiction, a 
subject in itself full of interest to the student of national 
mentalities. 

Considering the great length of time over which 
accessible Chinese literature extends, observers are 
generally much impressed by the fact that hardly more 
than 20,000 volumes of this description can be accounted 
familiar even to the scholarly classes of the Celestial 
Empire, while not a tenth of that number are known 
to the ordinary reading public. Of these ‘“‘ novels ”’ 
the earliest extant were written about the twelfth cen- 
tury. Now, seeing that the great Chinese revival of 


letters took place under the Han dynasty (8.c. 206— 
A.D. 25), and bearing in mind that the extreme reverence 











of the native for any script makes for the preservation 
of everything actually committed to paper, this absence 
of early fiction has perplexed the critic. More especially 
is this the case in that Japan, a far less literary country, 
affords existing examples of a fictional character dating 
at least two hundred years earlier, such, for instance, 
as the famous “‘ Pillow Sketches,’’ a record of con- 
temporary court intrigue, largely scandalous, and no 
doubt partly imaginary, written by a Japanese lady 
about the year 1000. 

The explanation of the deficiency is perhaps twofold. 
In the first place, the literati, sole authority on all 
matters intellectual, whose dicta are and have always 
been accepted by the rest of the nations as final and 
irrefutable in things literary, despise fiction as un- 
worthy script, far beneath the criticism of a man of 
letters, and condemn its authors as ‘‘ recorders of small 
talk,’’ an expression of contempt much more scathing 
than the nearest Western equivalent ‘‘ penny-a-liner.”’ 

Secondly, imagination is not a distinguishing quality 
of the Chinese mind. 

Whether these are the sole causes of the small out- 
put of fiction is doubtful; a consideration of the nature 
of such novels as do circulate will reveal a factor 
perhaps more determining than either of the above. 

Judged by Western standards the native story is 
on the whole yet more deficient in quality than in 
quantity. Inordinate length (the most famous Chinese 
novel, the ‘‘San Kwo Chih Yen,”’ is in 24 volumes), 
the lack of coherence, the superabundance of dreary 
aphorisms and detailed moralising, and an elaboration 
of minutiz, incredible if not noted at first hand, com- 
bine to make the social or domestic novel intolerably 
dull, while in stories of a ghostly or fabulous nature— 
a common form—absence of vraisemblance deprives 
the mysterious of its normal attractions. 

These qualities being in measure characteristic of 
Chinese mentality the novelist whose work evinced no 
traces of them would, of necessity, be unrepresentative 
of his race. 

But there is another and entirely external cause for 
the mediocre success of the native novel—assuming 
that criticism to be itself just, which is perhaps to 
assume too much. 

The ‘‘ Book” language does not lend itself to the 
writing of fiction; a statement perhaps not appreciable 
by the student familiar only with the adaptable qualities 
of European languages, but in this instance extremely 
germane to the just consideration of the subject. 
Prof. Douglas may be quoted in this connection: 

** As a consequence of the very unplastic nature of 
the language there is wanting .... that grace of 
diction and varying force of expression which are 
found in languages capable of inflection and of syn- 
tactical motion. The stiff angularity of the written 
language, composed as it is of isolated unassimilating 
characters, robs . . . . works of fancy of half their 
power, but in no way interferes with the relation of 
facts, nor the statement of a philosophical argument. 
And hence . . . . the poetical and fanciful works of 
Chinese authors offer fewer attractions than their 
writings on history, science, and philosophy.” 

It is to this inherent deficiency in ‘‘ Book ”’ Chinese, 
plus the hardly credible handicap to a novelist of being 
compelled to write in a language in which he never 
speaks, thinks, expresses, or hears others express emo- 
tions or passions, which is therefore in no true sense 
the vehicle of his personality, that the faults of the 
native novelist must be largely attributed. ‘‘ Book” 
Chinese—the literary tongue is a very different 
language from that of ordinary speech—can only be 
acquired with much labour, and remains as unknown as 
any foreign language to a considerable proportion of 
the populace. When Kuanhua becomes first the sole 
colloquial of the Empire, and then the tongue common 
to both speech and writing, a tremendous development 
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in the quality and convincing power of Chinese fiction 
may be confidently anticipated. The novelist will then 
write as he speaks and as he is accustomed to hear his 
fellows speak in all the varying moods of life, which 
at present are often inexpressible in ‘‘ Book ’’ Chinese. 
In love romances and fabulous or ghostly stories the 
Chinese writer for these various reasons falls con- 
siderably below the Japanese, but in respect both of 
the historical novel and the detective story the Chinese 
production stands easily first, at least in all the best- 
known examples of these two classes of fiction. 

The ‘‘San Kwo Chih Yen,”’ already mentioned, by 
Chin Shan or Kuan Chung, of which several transla- 
tions exist under the title of the “‘ History of the Three 
Kingdoms,”’ is not only a thrilling narrative, but also 
affords one of the best sources of information on which 
scholars rely for knowledge of the stirring times of 
the later Han, beginning about or before 200 a.D.—a 
nctable period of Chinese history. 

The ‘‘ Shui Hu Chuan ”’ is another fine example of 
the historical novel, and deals with the doings of real 
brigands, prototypes of the modern Hunghutsze, who, 
for the safety of well-nigh impregnable marshes, for 
years terrorised an enormous area of Mid-China. 
Among others of this class may be remembered the 
quaint ‘‘ Narrative of an Embassy,’ translated into 
English nearly a hundred years ago by Sir G. Staunton, 
a volume which cnatinlee, oddly enough, with an 
abstract of the early part of the Yu-Kiao-Li (usually 
spelled Yu-Chiao Li), a love story of the tenth century. 
The explanation given by the translator for not com- 
pleting his labour—the novel being comparatively 
short—is that the interest dies out after the initial 
volume! In his opinion, however, the worthy knight 
will not find himself in agreement with modern scholars. 
The plot has the very elementary but eternally recurring 
foundation of one man and two women. One of the 
young ladies is of skittish and most un-Chinese dis- 
position, and ruffles it not infrequently :s a man, in 
which guise, indeed, the hero first meets her. The 
unconventional charmer turns out to be a loved and 
lost relative of his first inamorata, and the complica- 
tions are quite admirably sketched, the fact that the 
man is actually ardently in love at the same time with 
the two strongly contrasted types of femininity being 
treated as an incident as commonplace, as possibly it 
actually is; did not conventionality of thought no less 
than conventionality in action induce a truly un- 
conscious self-deceit in such cases among Western com- 
munities ? 

The conclusion of the problem, probably foreseen 
by Chinese readers, comes as an interesting surprise to 
the foreigner. The hero marries both ladies, and all 
settle down to an ideally happy ménage a trois! The 
‘* Hung Lou Meng ”’ or “‘ Dream of the Red Chamber,”’ 
is, by modern critics, placed alone in the front rank 
of Chinese fiction. As already stated, it extends to 
24 volumes, and though the author is uncertain, the 
date is placed by native scholars in the seventeenth 
century. Considering its huge length the plot is well 
constructed and the characterisation skilful. Parts of 
it afford pleasant reading, and the whole presents 
aspects of Chinese social and domestic relations, and 
Chinese points of view on many debatable subjects, as 
these could never be extracted from any set volume 
of essays or ethics, or from many conversations with 
the frankest of natives. 

“The Student’s Daughter Revenged,”’ in the col- 
lection of dramatic stories and plays called the Yuen- 
Jin-pe-Tchong, is a clever story of how a young woman 
out-manceuvred the villain, who, after various other 
ill-doings, succeeded in practically exiling her guardian 
on some distant mission of State in order that he might 
work his nefarious will on the unprotected girl refused 
to him in marriage. Finally there are the criminal 
.tomances, which, but for undue length, are often capably 





conceived and related. Thetwo best examples of this 
class are the ‘“‘ Liao Chai Chih,” written in 1679 
(‘Strange Tales from a Chinese Studio . and the 
**Chin-Ku-Chi Kuan’ (“‘ Marvellous Tales’’), an 
earlier work, both now translated. From one of these 
collections comes the “‘ Brass Nail Story,’’ an excellent 
specimen, told with slight variations by several writers, 
and recently recounted at length in Sir C. Eliot’s 
Eastern letters. 

A magistrate being unable to determine the cause of 
death in a murder trial which he had to decide found 
himself, in default, in peril of execution by virtue of 
local law. In this dilemma his wife advised him to 
look under the root of the victim’s pigtail. In that 
well-concealed spot the head of a nail revealed at once 
the fate that had overtaken the deceased. The widow 
was arrested, confessed her crime, and suffered the 
extreme penalty. But now the magistrate was torn 
by new emotions. Secretly he exhumed the body of 
his wife’s first husband, examined the skull, and learned 
to his horror the excellent reason of the lady’s sagacity 
in the late difficulty. 

The rest of the story is given up to a skilful detailing 
of the conflict which proceeded in the unhappy man’s 
mind between the claims of gratitude and marital 
affection on the one hand, and of personal fear and 
public duty on the other. Nor does the whimsical 
author think it needful to disclose how this mental 
struggle ended. Chinese readers, however, are con- 
fident that in suicide the problem found ats ™ 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 


The Game Animals of India, Etc. 
(Rowland Ward.) 


TuIs is a reprint, with additions, in a much cheaper and 
handier form, of Mr. Lyddeker’s splendid volume well 
known to all hunters of big game, ‘‘ The Great and 
Small Game of India, Burmah, and Tibet.’”’ The 
principal item of addition in this reprint is the Malayan 
Peninsula, and since Burmah and Tibet are still 
included and fully discussed from the aufhor’s stand- 
point, it becomes apparent that the elastic ‘‘ Etc.’”’ of 
his present title has a capacious range. What his 
a er. is may be said shortly. Mr. Lyddeker is 
equally equipped as a naturalist and a sportsman. He 
has a knowledge hardly rivalled of the subjects and the 
countries which he touches. He writes in a clear, 
straightforward manner; he treats his large scheme 
with a perfect thoroughness, both as to discussion of 
the place in classification, and structural characters of 
the various animals, and also as to the means of 
approaching and hunting them. The scientific part is 
not so ue eer as to make the reading dry for those 
to whom this side of the subject makes no special appeal, 
and yet is sufficient for those to whom it does; and 
his general descriptions of the hunting and the scenes 
in which it is followed are lively enough to please the 
general reader. It is seldom, indeed, that a combina- 
tion is found of so many of the requisite qualities for a 
work of the kind, and the result is a whole which seems 
as if it must be almost the final word—in the present 
state of our knowledge, at all events—on the big game 
of the wide areas covered by it. Each animal is treated 
in a chapter by itself. The clouded tiger and the snow 

leopard, for example, are not grouped together among ~ 
“Tigers ’’ or “‘ Leopards’ respectively, and dismissed 
with a few sentences merely; and the accounts of the 
smallest, as of the largest and most dangerous game 
animals, are fully adequate. In regard to illustra- 
tions, heads of all the animals discussed are shown, and 
shown with beautiful clearness. Besides these there 
are illustrations from photographs of some of 
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the kinds stuffed and set up, the best-known 
specimens of each kind being taken when avail- 
able, and there are many showing the live animals. 
The last have generally been taken from the creatures 
in captivity, but are none the less illustrative. It is 
difficult to criticise such a book, for just criticism has 
to fall into the strain of unmodified praise. It is hardly 
conceivable that any lover of big game shooting who 
does not already possess the more sumptuous edition 
will hesitate to possess this; and even those who have 
the larger will find the additions in the smaller, but 
more comprehensive, book worth their attention. 


With Shelley in Italy. By ANNA BENNESON McManan. 
(Unwin, 5s. net.) 


Ir would be easy to mock at this book as the patchwork 
compilation of pictures and extracts, which it might 
easily have been, and which most emphatically it is not. 
The spirit which pervades the whole book from cover 
to cover gives it unity and cohesion; and that spirit is 
the spirit of reverence. It is no pretentious volume 
hurried together to take the public eye by one who has 
much time to waste and a schwarmerei for Shelley. 
The object of the book is absolutely unpretentious, 
and to its execution have gone care, understanding, and 
skill. The object is simply to suggest in detail the 
Italian atmosphere in which the poems of the last four 
great years of his life were written. This has been 
done by means of well-made selections from his letters 
and note-books (which are far too little known), and of 
photographs. Never has photography been put to a 
better use. There are sixty-four photographs, and with 
a few exceptions all are admirably illustrative. Some 
of the pictures are quite extraordinary. They show 
not only the place, but the place under the very aspect 
which Shelley saw and described. For all lovers of 
Shelley we know that this book will contain at least an 
hour’s unmitigated pleasure, and for those who are not 
well acquainted with Italy much delightful information. 


Tales of Troy and Greece. ANDREW Lanc. (Long- 


mans, Green and Co., 4s. 6d. net.) 


Tue stories of the childhood of the world have become 
the storehouse of the childhood of to-day. Not for the 
first time does Mr. Andrew Lang’ now turn to the 
child’s account his love and knowledge of Homeric 
themes. And in this book he has brought the real 
Homer nearer than ever to the modern child. Catches 
and turns of phrase that we know for Homer’s, in their 
English guise, carried along in the swing and the swirl 
by the epic tide, though that tide be diverted into the 
vaguer channels of the prose; sudden appeals to the 
comparison of modern days and places, that set the 
picture for a modern child—or the older modern lover 
of a well-told story—Fairyland and Wonderland made 
real. These are the charm and the marvel of this 
story-book of Greece and Troy. 

Not only so, but all the wealth of Mycenz, Troy 
and Crete, of Melos and Orchomenos, is pressed into 
the service, though never for a moment does the 
archeologist overcome the teller of a tale. But we 
can imagine no happier schoolboy than he who, having 
become familiar with this book from cover to cover, 
for love of the story and its glittering colour, suddenly 
realises that in his Homer the tale is retold for him: 
surely the Greek must lose its terrors for that fortunate 
one. 

The pictures, by H. J. Ford, are charming, but they 
do not help the story overmuch: perhaps they are too 
fairy-like for stories so real—stories of Ulysses, Sacker 
of Cities and Wanderer, of Jason, Theseus and 
Perseus. From whatever source, whether Chian, 
Alexandrian or Attic, Mr. Lang has drawn, the stream 
that he has drawn is one of pure delight. 











The Book of Fair Women. By Feperico LuiciIno or 


Upine. Translated by Etste M. Lone from the 
so aay Edition of 1554. (Werner Laurie, 6s. 
net. 


THOSE were good days in which men, tired after a long 
day’s hawking, drew their stools round the fire, and 
having quietly determined upon a subject to discuss, 
discussed it. Messer Federigo Luigino of Udine 
describes a conversation of such a party at which he 
dreamed he was present, after the literary fashion of 
the time, in this book which Miss Long has translated. 
She has done her work well. The original is gay 
with a gallant grace, and much of the grace and gaiety 
has been instilled into the translation. 

This is Luigino’s dream. He dreamed that Signor 
Giaccomo, M. Pietro Arigone, the excellent Doctor 
della Fornace, Signor Vinciguerra, Signor Ladislao, 
and himself were conversing with such animation and 
mutual interest that Signor Giacomo cried out: ‘‘ Fair 
sirs, if it so please you let us defer our argument for 
the present and I will carry you with me to my house 
at San Martino. .... *”* There he proposed to spend 
three days in hawking, and to show them a falcon of 
such unexampled prowess that by its side Federiga degli 
Alberighi’s bird would seem but a barn-door fowl. 
‘The days we will devote to chasing the heron and 
the wild duck, and the nights thereof to sweet discourse 
on such matters as may best entertain and divert you. 
I pray you therefore, gentlemen, to bear me compan 
and to bring with you hearts rightly attuned to gaiety.”’ 
Who would wish to refuse such an invitation? Certainly 
not five gallant Venetian gentlemen. They imme- 
diately made ready and rode out to San Martino. They 
arrived before nightfall. They warmed themselves 
and supped with all imaginable cheerfulness; then, 
tired with the ride and anxious to get up very early 
in the morning, ‘‘ we gaily addressed ourselves to 
repose, singing, some madrigals, others ballads, and 
others again sonnets, each of us extolling the lady 
whom he chiefly delighted to honour.” Now it»hap- 
pened, as Luigino with delightful seriousness points 
out, that each gentleman averred in his song his lady 
to be the fairest of all women in the world. Not lightly 
did each man aver it, but with strong conviction, so 
that strife loomed amongst them, until Signor Pietro 
Arigone suggested that Luigino should act as arbiter in 
the contention. They were to fashion a peerless lady 
in their talk, and whoever of them should add most to 
the charms of this imaginary beauty, his lady and no 
other should be —— by the company as the fairest 
woman in this world. 

So they set themselves to their gallant task with such 
earnestness that the humour of the enterprise does not 
escape them, and the perfect lady slowly comes into 
being. First they decide the grace of Sor body and 
the several graces of her mind and character. Then 
Luigino praises the virtues of each man’s lady, gives 
the award to the small daughter of their host, Signor 
Giacomo, and awakes suddenly from his dream. 

It is a delicately conceived and delicately executed 
little work, full of charm and freshness. The form in 
which the book makes its present appearance is good, 
though it might have been improved by the omission 
of the design on the cover, and by the use of slightly 
smaller, more compact, type. 


The Theists and Muslims of India. 


(Fisher Unwin, 14s. net.) 


Brahmans, 
J. CAMPBELL Oman. 


THIs is a strange book, and a striking one. It is not 
a book to dip into, to skip, or to read carelessly. At 
first, it seems chaotic, too “‘ chatty,’’ too loosely strung 
together to be thorough. But there emerges from it 
at length a human and forcible picture of the Indian 
religious welter, which is a gain to those who seek the 
real life of the mysterious East. Charlatanism and 
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cheating, side by side with a religious fervour which 
enters into every act of daily life, a blind and child-like 
faith coupled with that strange and universal manifesta- 
tion of human nature which can only be described as 
religious vanity—these are appreciated in a vast degree 
by Mr. Oman, whose point of view, though quite suffi- 
ciently detached for the purposes of sane criticism, is 
nevertheless far more sympathetic than that of the 
average of European writers on such subjects. Nor 
is there lacking the saving grace of humour, which 
lends its aid in the description of the National Con- 
gress of 1893 at Lahore. The whole series of chapters 
upon the Indian Social Reformers is admirabl 
arranged, but the prevailing note is not hopeful, especi- 
ally in reference to the custom of child-marriages. On 
the whole, there is perhaps a tendency in the author’s 
mind to regard the Hindu with more sympathy than 
he can accord to the Muslim. The worship of Kali is 
treated with a noticeable absence of European preju- 
dice, while the Muhammadan faquirs are, for the most 
part, regarded as rather impudent frauds. Mr. Oman 
has the gift of anecdote, and the little detached series 
of stories concerning faquirs and saints is well calcu- 
lated to produce an impression of the immense gulf 
which separates Hindu and Muhammadan thought in 
India, though the author brings out very clearly the 
contamination of the Muhammadan point of view by 
the tremendous influence of Kali, who is also to be 
found installed as a great goddess even in the strong- 
hold of Buddhism, Lhasa. It is not surprising that, 
among so many rivals, the natural outcome of varied 
race and climate, Christianity should have made so little 
headway in India. The book is one of great interest, 
for it bears the stamp of that first-hand knowledge 
with which Mr. Oman has already made us familiar in 
his previous works. 


With introduction by 


The Junto. By Teresa MERz. 
Andrew Reid 


W. F. Lorp, M.A. (Newcastle: 
and Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts little book was inspired by Mr. Frewen Lord, 
and it won the Gladstone Prize in 1903—we presume 
in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle. A 
somewhat epigrammatic introduction is contributed by 
the ‘‘ onlie begetter,’’ who is a great admirer of good 
Queen Anne, and considers St. John (Bolingbroke) 
‘‘a great man.’’ He also informs his readers that 
‘“‘it is not with law as it is with other pursuits,’’ for 
‘‘one either knows the law or one does not.’”” We 
should say usually one does not. But to our task. 
‘““The Junto”’ is a very tolerable specimen of prize- 
winner. It claims to have neither novelty of fact or 
treatment; but it is clearly written, accurate, and 
equipped with references. It may be found useful by 
young students of the period. There are, however, one 
or two strictures to be passed before dismissing it with 
a blessing. The remarks upon the character of the age 
in which the members of the Junto lived are true, but 
misplaced. It is true that the time which saw the 
foundation of the Bank and the National Debt is 
interesting to study, because it saw ‘the real begin- 
nings of our own age.’’ But this should have been 
said at the outset, not casually dropped in the course 
of the biography of Halifax. That able financier and 
Lord Somers were the only two of the five who formed 
the Junto who have any claims to be considered great 
men. 
mention (as she does in two places) the absurd attribu- 
tion of the “ Tale of a Tub” to Somers by a certain 
Mr. Cooksey, who wrote a life of the great lawyer. 
Swift’s comparison of Steele and Addison to Somers 
and Halifax, and his remark that the characters of the 
two latter were well expressed in their mottoes 
(Prodesse pram conspici and Otium cum dignitate), 


It was scarcely necessary for the author to 








are appositely cited; but, unfortunately, the last word 
of the first of the two mottoes twice appears as 


“‘ loved, or had any good opinion of.’’ The statement 
(p. 59) that ‘‘ Somers retired from public life and con- 
tinued one of the Opposition till Queen Anne’s death ”’ 
embodies a contradiction in terms. There seems noth- 
ing very surprising in Wharton’s father having been 
““ well-known as a staunch Calvinist, beside being an 
ardent Covenanter.’’ The Dean of St. Patrick’s for 
once hit off an opponent’s career justly when he char- 
acterised that of the writer of ‘“ Lillibullero’’ as 
“wholly occupied by vice and politics ’’; and we would 
venture further than the prize-author, who cautiously 
avers that he was “‘ probably somewhat correct.’’ The 
sketches of Russell (Orford) and Sunderland call for no 
comment. 


My Rock Garden. By REGINALD Farrer. 
Arnold, 7s. 6d. net.) 


ROCK-GARDENS have grown so greatly in popularity of 
late years, and literature of much account intimately 
concerning them is so scant that Mr. Farrer’s book 
is certain of a considerable public. Every page will 
be eagerly read by the enthusiast for alpine plants (a 
chapter is devoted to making the garden), but “‘ My 
Rock Garden ”’ is in the main a plant catalogue, and 
although it is pleasantly written, it is very certain that 
the uninitiated would only be sadly bored by chapters 
upon subjects such as the Kabschia Saxifrages, and 
Papaveracez, Crucifere, and Dianthus. The extreme 
pleasure that the enthusiast finds in rock-gardening is 
somewhat of a mystery even to many people who are 
energetic flower-gardeners; but roc 6 mee ul of im- 
posing dimensions, constructed at great cost, are mul- 
tiplying rapidly throughout the country, and, speaking 
from experience, we can warn the immune that every 
arden-lover is in some danger of taking up this de- 
lightful but expensive craze. Moreover, the inocu- 
lated are not always content to stay peacefully at home 
and cultivate their plants. There is even the danger 
that a perusal of ‘‘ My Rock Garden ”’ may eventually 
send the reader exploring the mountain ranges of the 
world collecting plants as its author does. Mr. Farrer 
is a welcome addition to the ranks of writers upon 
garden subjects; we have all too many garden books, 
but those which are the outcome of much knowledge 
commonly possess grave literary defects, while the 
authors of those which do not sin in this respect too 
often possess but an extremely superficial knowledge 
of gardening. The illustrations are reproduced from 
photographs, and are not particularly good. 


(Edwin 





FICTION 


The Heart’s Banishment. 
(Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 


Ir has often been said that no book has ever been 
written which gives a true picture of Oxford life. The 
truth or falsity of this need not be discussed here; but 
this, at least, may be said, that in ‘‘ The Heart’s 
Banishment,’’ although no single scene is laid in 
Oxford, Mrs. Macmahon has succeeded in reproduc- 
ing to an astonishing degree that subtle, indefinable 
spirit or note which is the hall-mark of Oxford men. 
This is perhaps the chief interest in the book, and 
consequently it will probably not meet with such a 
success as might otherwise have been possible. For 
the story itself is scarcely convincing. rederic Vane 
—country curate and successful playwright—is so self- 
contradictory that he becomes difficult of acceptance. 
As the former he is most ordinary, if a little above the 
average in conscientiousness; as the latter he is so 
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extraordinary in his brilliance that he becomes quite 
another person. The best shown and most consistent 
character in the book is Father Lankester, and the 
scenes between him and Vane are really admirable. 
To compare him with another character in fiction, of 
similar purpose—Father Lamplugh in The Christian— 
is perhaps the best method to show his worth. Mr. 
Caine’s character is a caricature; Mrs. Macmahon’s, 
if not a portrait, is a conceivable, in fact, a true type. 


The Doverfields’ Diamonds. By E. M. VAN DEVENTER 
(LawrENcE L. Lyncu.) (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 


THOSE experienced in the ways of fiction will guess 
before they have got beyond the title-page, that the 
Doverfields’ diamonds were stolen, or they would 
hardly have been considered worth writing about. 
They will, therefore, not be surprised to meet with 
several old friends, closely associated with the style of 
literature. The sparkling foreign lady, a dazzingly 
beautiful brunette, whose past is a mystery to all but 
the French police; the young, innocent wife, who is 
keeping something from her puzzled but trustful hus- 
band; the fascinating blackguard; the wretched dupe 
bent on revenge; the brilliant detective who unravels 
the mystery; and, last but not least, the piquante 
lady’s maid, are all familiar figures. The diamonds 
have to be found, and the reader knows they must 
turn up in the most unlikely place possible; he is there- 
fore not surprised when they are discovered sewn up in 
the French lady’s bustle. The detail of the plot is 
ingenious enough to be interesting, and the story 
ends with a _ satisfactory scrimmage in the dark 
among the various rogues and detectives. 


By GeEorGE O8NET, translated by 
(Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 


‘THe ConQUERESS ”’ is but another illustration of the 
difficulty of producing a satisfactory rendering of the 
French into the English tongue. That the feat is a 
possible one has been proved by the work of Lafcadio 
Hearne and other able translators, but in most cases 
those who cannot read French in the original have to 
be content with heavily British versions of Gallic wit, 
or, what is worse, —— productions in language 
closely resembling Du-Maurier’s ‘‘franc-ingle’’ or 
‘‘ingle-franc.’’ The translator of Mr. George Ohnet’s 
novel has had a more than usually hard task before 
him, and he has met it in the heavily British spirit. 
He has produced a conscientious and painstaking 
version, and in so doing has lost much, if not all, of 
the delicacy of touch which characterises the work of 
the French author. The fact that the book is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult one to translate does not excuse 
such a vulgarism as: ‘‘ She was now living, along 
with her brother, in the Hotel de Condottier.”’ 


The Conqueress. 
FreD. ROTHWELL. 


The House on the Thames. 
(John Long, 6s.) 


By G. W. APPLETON. 


Ir is one thing to write a sensational book, another 
to produce a quite improbable one. ‘‘ The House on 
the Thames ”’ contains the elements of a very exciting 
tale, but loses all value owing to the fact that the 
principal incidents of the plot are beyond all bounds 
of possibility. Young ladies, even in fiction, do not 
shoot German gentlemen of distinction in foreign 
hotels and depart, unmolested, a few hours later, as 
if nothing had happened. There is a police force, even 
in Germany, and it keeps a very paternal eye on the 
movements of the ubiquitous British tourist. The 
other situations in the book are on a level with this 
one. The story of three girls besieged in a house on 
the river, but a few miles from a police station, the 
midnight capture of two of them by the minions of 








the German Baron; their subsequent adventures on 
board his yacht, and their ultimate release, does more 
t> rouse the reader’s sense of incredulity than to whet 
his interest. 


Mrs. Barrington’s Atonement. 
(Long, 6s.) 


Ir could scarcely be expected that Audrey Barrington 
would appreciate her husband’s numerous visits to the 
house of the widowed Lady Calthorpe, and, as a conse- 
quence, what the authoress terms “ the crudities of her 
nature,’’ made trouble for everybody. Vincent, her 
husband, is a spiritualist, and as Lady Calthorpe appears 
to be a first-rate medium, the two spend some pleasant 
moments with spirits of the dead. But Mrs. Barring- 
ton grows jealous, and in her grief thinks she can find 
consolation in Guy Talbot, who is a handsome gentle- 
man of undecided position. She claims his protection 
eventually, and he, with great discretion, sends her to 
her room and goes out to bring Lady Calthorpe to look 
after the runaway. Of course, many complications 
arise out of Audrey’s desertion of her husband, and the 
curious medley of characters introduced serve to pro- 
long the story beyond the necessary length. Guy is a 
sort of pagan hero, who loves a dying woman, Lady 
Calthorpe, who in turn is still in love with her dead 
husband; Vincent is appeased by his wife’s atonement— 
the birth of their baby—-and atter considerable trouble 
peace is restored to the owner of Great Vincent Hall. 
Of the book it may be said that Violet Tweedale has 
done better work. There is a great deal of slipshod 
writing in ‘‘ Mrs. Barrington’s Atonement,’’ and sen- 
tences like ‘‘ was similar to many another house of the 
same type lying hidden away in the rural villages of 
England ”’ irritate quite as much as the immature 
analyses of the thoughts ot the principal characters. 
Nowadays, however, this sort of thing passes in certain 
circles for cleverness, but ‘‘ Mrs. Barrington’s Atone- 
ment ”’ is not a clever production by any means. 


The Marble Sphinx. By Sr. Joun Lucas. 
Mathews, Is. 6d. net. 


WHEN the Greek slave Alexis was thrown out into the 
high road, bleeding from the whips of his master’s 
gigantic Nubians, he lay so still that all the wild things 
of the woodland came and looked at him and went 
away; he lay like a broken flower until the dryad saw 
and loved him and healed him with her magic herbs. 
So they lived together in the forest until the Centaur 
broke in upon their peace with the message that the 
dryad must choose between her woodland nature and 
her human lover. She chose her human lover and 
they passed together out of the forest towards the 
strange life of the city. They came to the house on 
the city’s outskirts where Thanatos lived with Erdés, 
and where among the eternal roses of the garden stood 
the Marble Sphinx. They were welcomed as guests to 
the great feast which Death was ~~,’ in honour 
of his triumph over the gods of old. he guests 
arrived, singly at first, the chief guests, the Kings of 
Life and of Thought, and others, then in large numbers. 
Of the dreadful awakening of the Marble Sphinx, of 
the strange happenings that followed closely upon his 
awakening, of Death’s utter overthrow, it is written 
with well-chosen words. 

It is a delicate piece of work. Mr. St. John Lucas 
has written a short story of considerable beauty in 
the form of an allegory—a prose fancy, in which the 

rose is good and the fancy graceful and vigorous. 

e penetrates to the depths of modern life in an 
imaginative atmosphere that is agreeably free from the 
mists of modern conventions. There is no heavy 
insistence upon one interpretation, with the result that 
the allegory is instinct with fine meaning, which is as 
natural and potent and satisfying as is the smell of 
sweet-briar in the early morning sunshine. 


By VIoLet TWEEDALE. 


(Elkin 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“A FORECAST ” 
To the Editor of THe AcADEMY 


Sir,—I observe in your issue of the 11th instant an article, 
entitled ‘‘ A Forecast,” from the pen of Mr. Arthur Machen. 
Mr. Machen, in general, writes as one with authority, on sub- 
jects of which he knows more than a little, and often with a 
power of invective which is very refreshing. It is with the 
greater regret that I see him condescending to such pettiness 
as disfigures the opening of the article in question. It would 
scarcely be worth noticing, did not the final quotation of the 
first paragraph make the whole a slur upon one man, for to 
one man only do the quoted words belong. 

The wit or wisdom of these words in themselves matters 
little : it is a well-worn trick to pick up a phrase widowed of 
its context—of its antecedents, of the mood, the tone in which 
it was uttered—and hold it up to ridicule. But the ingenuity 
which can take such an isolated saying of a man who least 
among men conformed to any received ‘‘ pedagogic ” type, who 
in his relations to the boys under him and his attitude to life at 
large was a whole world away from the kind of ‘‘ Public School 
ideal ’’ which makes its victims a sorrow to their friends and 
a derision to their enemies—the ingenuity which can take this 
and call it ‘‘a fair sample of the singularly silly nonsense to 
which schoolmasters as a race are addicted,’’ is indeed trans- 
cendent. But Mr. Machen’s very subtlety plays him false and 
locks the pillory upon him, for assuredly he must stand self- 
convicted as ill-informed or superficial in the eyes of any’ who 
knew the man and possess the slightest insight into character. 

True, we all have our points of view, and a reasoned attack 
on a man’s memory, delivered with obvious sincerity and con- 
viction, would need no excuse, even if it called for refutation. 
But a casual and sidelong fleer such as this needs no refutation, 
and can have but one excuse—ignorance. Its motives are 
obscure, and, whatever they may be, no purpose can be served 
by this particular kind of de mortuis, which to those (perhaps 
necessarily few) who take its full import, is an impertinence 
quite in the vein of that ‘“‘K. H.’’ on whose back your 
ploughers have recently and deservedly ploughed and left long 
furrows. 

“There was once a silly schoolmaster, whose one idea in 
life was .”’ The acumen of it! 

E. Puicuirs Barker. 

January 13. 

[Mr. Machen writes: I am afraid I do not quite see the 
point of Mr. Barker’s objection. It is true that ‘‘ the quoted 
words ’’ were uttered by a well-known schoolmaster, whom 
we will call Mr. X. It is my opinion that they do constitute 
“‘a fair sample of the singularly silly nonsense to which 
schoolmasters as a race are addicted,’’ and I may add that, 
in my judgment, the ‘‘ Memoirs”? of Mr. X. furnish many 
more samples of the same kind. So far as I can gather from 
Mr. Barker’s letter, he waives all argument as to the sense 
or nonsense of ‘‘ the quoted words,’’ and simply says that he 
knew X. and liked him. I am quite content to believe these 
two propositions, but I am afraid I must pronounce them im- 
pertinent—in the logical, not the social, sense.] 


A GERMAN POETESS 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMy 


S1r,—Whilst perusing your esteemed publication a few days 
ago, I came across the name of Marie Madeleine, the German 
poetess, some of whose stanzas, it appears, have just been 
ably translated. I was delighted to hear of a good translator 
of modern German verse-writers, who have, in my opinion, 
been rather neglected. 

Marie Madeleine, who was still very young when I saw her, 
has written several promising pieces; but she is only one 
among many new German bards who have done really fine 
work. I am thinking of Felix Dahn, Theodore Fontane, Paul 
Heyse, the volatile author, Theodor Storm, and Ernst von 
Wildenbruch, whose ‘‘ Herenlied ’’ is most dramatic, while all 
his prose, especially the little ‘‘ Legende ”’ entitled ‘‘ Claudia’s 
Garten,” bears the imprint of a truly poetical spirit. I am 
not aware if Heyse’s epic, ‘‘ Der Verriickte Roland,”’ has ever 
been translated, but I do know that it is a splendid creation, 
and the outcome of a mind deeply influenced by the Roland 
legends of Germany and those early Italian masters, Boiardo 
and Ariosto. Another clever and fascinating poet is Prinz 
Emil zu Schénaich Carolath, a relative of the well-known 
Reichstag member, whose verses, ‘‘ Der Letzte Tag,’’ I once 














translated inadequately myself. He has composed some 
haunting lines, and his ‘‘Sulamith,”’ ‘‘ Das Schwarze Haus,”’ 
etc., will ever linger in my memory. Also the words of several 
modern German songs would repay translation, for the German 
vocalist is a sentimentalist too, and many of his madrigals 
exhale the sweet violet scent of Heinrich Heine. 

Yes, modern German poetry cries aloud for translators, and 
I do not see why it should not be done into English just as 
well as the best Teuton prose work has been, such as the novels 
of Hermann Sudermann and Gustav Frenssen. 
ReGiIna Miriam BLocn. 


THE QUEEN SQUARE CLUB 
To the Editor of ‘THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—The committee of the Queen Square Club wish it to 
be known that they will be ‘‘ At Home”’ on the evening of 
Tuesday, January 21st, at the Club House, 9, Queen 
Square, to any ladies and gentlemen who may be desirous 
of becoming members of a non-political social club, and who 
would thus have an opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of some of the present members and of inspecting the delight- 
ful Queen Anne house which forms the club premises. 

The Queen Square Club was founded chiefly for men and 
women interested in artistic and literary matters, whilst 
facilities for bridge, chess, etc., are also afforded. Debates, 
concerts and lectures upon topics of the day, by well-known 
people, are given weekly. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

THE SECRETARY, 
9g Queen Square. 


THE DAILY NEWS READING CONTEST 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—In your issue of the 11th of January you have inad- 
vertently misinterpreted the details submitted to you in con- 
nection with the Daily News Reading Contest. 

No money prizes are offered by the Daily News, this being 
one of many features which distinguish it from the Limerick 
Competitions, with which your notice has erroneously identi- 
fied it. 

I feel sure that in your next issue you will contradict this 
statement, as it is calculated to mislead your readers as to the 
real objects of the Daily News Reading Contest. 

A. G. GARDINER 

January 15. (The Editor). 

[The Daily News offers, as the awards in its Reading Con- 
test, prizes of the value of £1,500. The question whether the 
awards are made in cash or in kind seems to us quite imma- 
terial, but we are glad to make the correction, though it in no 
way affects our criticism of the scheme.—Eb.] 
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THE CITY OF THE SOUL 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 


This volume was issued anonymously in May, 1899. The first edition of 500 was exhausted within 
a few months of publication, and a second edition of 500 was issued in December, 1899. 


Owing to the failure of the Publisher the book has been unobtainable for several years. 150 copies, 
all that remain of the second edition as now offered for sale at the original published kag Sai net, by 


MESSRS. BICKERS & SON, LEICE. 


TER SQUARE, LONDON, from whom alone they can 


obtained. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Late Mr. LIONEL JOHNSON in the OUTLOOK in an 
Article entitled “‘A Great Unknown.” 


“The title of these arresting poems is taken from that of an opening set of four 
sonnets, and it well describes and defines the writer's poetical attitude. .. . Here 
is not the impeccable dulness of an accomplished imitator, of the soulless craftsman who 
has caught some master’s style; behind or within these poems is a personality. The 
pieces which will probably win most admirers are three ballads. . Youth in its 
white, fresh grace, its wistfulness and joyousness, wonder and simplicity, sings and 
sighs in these ballads, of which oe is a legend, one historical, and the third a teautiful 
invention. . . . But possibly finer than these fine fantasies are the more personal, or 
at least more intimately conceived and meditative poems. . . . Let the reader turn 
to ‘ Rejected,’ a mystical lyric worthy of Blake and impossible to describe otherwise; if 
he has any sense of poetry he will feel and confess that we have here an authentic poet. 
Among crowds of clever versifiers here comes a poet.” 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


** Delicate imagination and sense of words are not the only qualities that entitle ‘ The 
City of the Soul’ to peculiar distinction. The writer adds to these a technical judgment 
no less completely at home with the ballad than with the dyrical or sonnet form. As a 
criticism of verse, this would be exhaustive praise. But these pieces contain just that 
element of passion which transforms skilful verse into fine poetry. . . The ballad 
soliloquy ‘ Perkin Warbeck’ is extraordinarily g iw? Among the rest of the poems 
are two translations from ‘Les Fleurs du Mal.’ In daintiness of expression, often 
married to exotic sentiment, the translator himself has no slight affinity with Baudelaire. 
The book is full of things which tempt one to linger."’ 


THE SUNDAY SPECIAL, 


“ This poignant accomplished singer."’ 


“A PARISIAN” IN THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


* These poems, * The City of the Soul,’ by an anonymous author, were known in 
part to the Parisian public before they were printed in England, for some of the best 
among them — and the volume, it seems to me, is a treasure-house of gems — first 
appeared in the ‘Revue Blanche,’ with the accompaniment of a French translation. 
That is some three years ago, and the great masters of French poetry, chief among them 
the late Stephane Mallarmé, were not slow to applaud. 


“* The remarkable success which I hear the book has since had in England does credit, 
I think, to the judgment of our French critics, which is often singularly just in its 
estimate of English poetry, especially if it belongs to the Elizabethan period of our 
literature, or be animated by the Elizabethan ‘Souffle’ . . and surely it is this 
‘ Souffle,’ a pure invigorating wind from heaven which blows and whispers and weeps 
in this new poet's verses . The two translations from Baudelaire are as perfect in 
form and in the repetition of the frisson of the original verse as Baudelaire’s own 
translations from Poe and Longfellow. It is a pleasure to find so complete, so tempera- 
mental a sympathy between a great French and great English poet."’ 


The Late MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON IN THE ACADEMY. 


si He has a rich sense of language, a true gift of mellifiuous versification. Few poems 
are without cunning and iridescent diction; and all have a rich, youthful passion for 
beauty which is in itself an inspiration. . .. . . No poem at once complete and brief 
enough for quotation will exhibit altogether the glow of his diction, the luxuriance of his 
fancy, and the melodious quality of his verse." 


MR. GEORGE STREET IN THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


In my case, I reckon but very few of the contemporary writers of verse known to me, 
as poets—how few I should hardly like to say. Among them I place without hesitation 
the anonymous author of the ‘City of the Soul.’.... . This inspiration I take to be first 
of all the beauty of visible things freshly impressive on the senses. It is as though a child 
said “Look, how beautiful ! ' but a child able to see minutely and variously. . . . . and the 
power to see beautiful things and to express them beautifully is so rare, that one is justi- 
fied (taking my view of it) in thinking the appearance of this little book a most fortunate 


event.’ 
THE STANDARD. 


“ The verses have a character of their own, and are at times quite exquisite i int of 
workmanship ..... this accomplished and skilful hand." . Tee 


THE SCOTSMAN. 


This is a book of anonymous poetry of a rare distinction . .. Thisis a verse of 
the proud kind that scorns a vulgar appreciation, and looks for the approbation of 
connoisseurs. . — In all these the feeling is always wrought to a high pitch of 
intensity, yet cautiously and solemnly, without weakness of hysterics,"’ 


THE TIMES. 


_ He is by turns wsthetic and introspective, and is at his best in his ballads, 
cially the ballad of ‘St. Vitus,’ almost every stanza of which is a Pre-Raphaelite pitume.” 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. . 


These are the verses of a poet. The volume is small, but it would be most unjust 
to call it the production of a minor bard. . . . It is a work of aremarkably high 
order. The author has achieved great distinction in his sonnets. . . . Indeed, 

through the book one comes upon lines which are astonishing in their beauty and their 
distinction . . . a poet who proves himself capable of the very highest work. There 
can be no doubt as to the fate of these poems.” 





THE STAR. 


“The fresh, clear voice of a poet sounds unmistakably in ‘The City of the Soul.’ 
. « « « Ihave no space foratenth of the glorious poetry with which this litile volume 
is strewn + a scroll of poems this which before many days will set the world 
wondering, and the name of the author ? Well, the world will know it also before long. 
He cannot disguise his genius.”’ 


“N.O.B.” IN THE ECHO. 


“A new poet who is of serious account is something of a rarity to-day. Yet such I 
fancy is a true description of the anonymous author of * The City of the Soul.’ “" 
The lovely little ballad of * St. Vitus’ is one of the most arresting things in the volume, for 
here it is that the formal grace of the anonymous poet makes its first irresistible appeal 
° . But to my mind the new bard's claim to attention might be established ona 
single poem. Scarce a line is there of ‘Wine of Summer’ which Keats might not have 
contentedly signed.’’ 


THE SUN. 


“ His thoughts are poetic and so is his expression of them. He is a master of tech- 
nique, and he has in his lines a lilt and a rhythm that is musical and fascinating. . . . 
je : — Warbeck’ is an exquisite specimen of the ballad. The whole book is 

ull of gems."’ 


THE GLASGOW HERALD. 


** Nothing could be finer than the treatment of these subjects (the ballad of ‘St. Vitus’ 
and * Perkin Warbeck’), and they clearly show that the author, whoever he is, possesses 
& ballad-making faculty. . . . Some fine lyrics and sonnets help to illumine the 
volume.” 


THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


“* Work of so fine a cast ought to have borne the author’s name. Only rarely amongst 
books of poems published nowadays does one appear distinguished by such really lovely 
and lofty fancy. . One or two of the poems are introspective without being 
morbid; some have their music and colour taken direct from nature, and convey much 
the same impressions as may be derived from exquisite water-colour drawings. Others 
are like dreams that ‘ go out like tapers,’ caught and preserved in magic lines.” 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


“The anonymous author of ‘ The City of the Soul' has genuinetalent. . . . He 
moves easily and gracefully in various measures ; he has imagination and sense of colour 
and an excellently full vocabulary." 


THE WESTERN MAIL. 


**From the first page to the last every piece has not only something, but a good deal 
to lift it above the common-place. . . . Indeed, although we are afraid to say it, we 
thought we recognised sometimes a timbre of which no other English poet than Swin- 
burne is capable."’ 


THE BRITISH MERCURY. 


‘* We need only read the opening pages of this little book t» be amply convinced that it 
is the work of a true poet. 

“* The volume begins with a sequence of four sonnets. They ought to be carefully 
pondered over by the reader . . . For ourselves we regard them as the crowning 
effort of his genius. . . . The writer of this book handles the ballad with consum- 


mate skill.” 
THE IRISH INDEPENDENT. 


“ This is a: volume of poetry to which the author doesnot append his name. We admire 
his modesty. . . . . They appear to us to be suffused with the colour and the atmo- 
sphere we find in Keats. . , . Weshall eagerly look forward for another volume by 
the same writer." 


THE BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE. 


‘* The anonymous author of * The City of the Soul’ has indubitable power, rich imagery, 
and a deep vein of thought. There is an intensity about his utterances which grips the 
reader, and the plangent tone reaches the heart. . . . Asa proof of a different power 
take the subtle “Impression de Nuit,’ the picture of London which this author can trace 
in fire and blacknesss, in marvel and misery."’ 


ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 


“In this almost luxuriously simple little voluume we have some of the sweetest song 
that we have chanced upon for a long time. The name‘ Poetry’ is no misnomer for the 
work of this tuneful singer.” 


MONSIEUR LAURENCE JERROLD IN LA REVUE 
BLANCH 


‘* Parmi les innombrables volumes de vers qui s’accumulent et dont il est vraiment © 
preferable de ne rien dire, en voici un, anonyme, du plus haut interet. Il y a une 
emotion intense et une belle musique des mots dans cette Cité de l'ame, et |’ame est 
celle d'un vrai poéte . . Le volume se termine par une sorte de péan magnifique- 
ment simple, une ‘ode 4 mon ame’ orgeuilleuse et triomphale, ov s'affirme une outre- 
cuidante fierté dans un chant rapide, d'un style parfaitement pur et d'un souffle large. 
Cependant il y a de meilleures choses peut etre encore dans le volume . s Le 
volume—qui contient en outre plusieurs sonnets d’un beau style—est l'ceuvre d’un vrai 


poéte."’ 





MESSRS. BICKERS & SON, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
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for the first time. 
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A Collection of Poems and Essays by Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by 
Mrs. P, STEWART-MACKENZIE ARBUTHNOT. 
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personality and career should be glad of this beautiful collection of her poems and essays, 
and should be grateful to Mrs. Arbuthnot for her zeal in making the collection and in supply- 


ing renderings of those pieces not already translated."—Daily Telegraph. 





Post 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE ROMAN JOURNALS OF 
FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS (1852-1874). 


Edited by FRIEDRICH ALTHAUS. Translated by Mrs. GUSTAVUS 
W. HAMILTON. 


“Few people, one might imagine, could have written a dull diary of events in Rome 
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A Study of Contemporary Documents, 
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READY IMMEDIATELY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
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Edition, 


By HENRY NORBERT 





READY SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo. 
THE LAST ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY, and other Essays. 


Illustrated. 
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Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
HENRY Ill. AND THE CHURCH. A Study of his Ecclesiastical 
Policy, and of the Relations between England and Rome. 
“It is written with no desire to defend the Papacy from the charges which were made 
even by the faithful at the time, and it may fairly claim to represent an unbiassed survey of 


~ evidence. H s book will be indispensable to the student of the reign of Henry III.""— 
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Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


HENRY Vill. AND THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES. 
‘As to the solid value of this great book there is absolutely no difference 
of opinion among competent critics, and the scrupulous moderation which 
always characterises the learned Abbot's statement of a case, and the total 
absence of controversial bitterness, render all his work in the field of history 
acceptable even to those who differ the most widely from his conclusions. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION. Studies in the Religious 
Life and Thought of the English People in the Period preceding the 
Rejection of the Roman Jurisdiction. Fourth Edition. 


LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS ILLUSTRES. 


Publiés sous la direction de DANIEL O'CONNOR, 
Small crown 8vo, with 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and 29 in Black 
and White, 5s. net. 
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GEORGE SAND: LES MAITRES SONNEURS. 
Préface d’EMILE FAGUET, de 1’ Académie Frangaise. Illustrations 
de M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 


READY IMMEDIATELY, 


GEORGE SAND: LA MARE AU DIABLE. 
Notice Analytique de C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. Illustrations de 
GERTRUDE LEESE. 





Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT CONTINENTAL CHINA. 
By C. H. WYLDE. With 40 Plates, and upwards of 600 Facsimiles 
of Marks. 


** Presents in a handy and compact f rm all that is essential for the average collector to 
know reg ‘rding the history of any old European factory whose productions he is like'y ‘o 
meet wit .."'—Hvening Standard. 





HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS IN 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
CHEAPER REISSUE. 
Post 8vo, with 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, 
3s. 6d. net each. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


VELASQUEZ. By R. A M. STEVENSON. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. WILLIAMsoN, Litt.D. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESOA. By W. G. WarTERs, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By EvELYN MARCH PHILLIPs. 





Cloth, 5s. 


THE STORY OF AN ALPINE WINTER. 


A Novel. By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND, Author of ‘* True Tales 
of Mountain Adventure,’’ ‘‘ Cities and Sights of Spain.”’ 


* Wi " leasant memories to those who have already gauged the delights of 
asunes nae in . bob-sleigh. As to the tyro—it will help him to looked less like 





atyro. Assuredly read the volume if you want a few tips.'"—Daily Chronicle. 
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